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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: A SESQUICENTENARY REVIEW 
II. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 


DAN LACY 


IX 

HERE was a time, in 1802, when 

the Library of Congress was cur- 

rent in its cataloging. In a slender 
pamphlet of ten pages were reproduced 
entries for the 964 books and 9 maps 
that then constituted the Library. Terse- 
ness of entry could scarcely have been 
carried farther: “Gibbon’s Roman Em- 
pire” was deemed a sufficient descrip- 
tion, as was “Smith’s Thucydides.” Col- 
lation was limited to the number of vol- 
umes. The arrangement was by size 
the 212 folios followed by the 164 quar- 
tos, the 581 octavos, the 7 duodecimos, 
and the 9 maps. Within each size, entries 
were arranged apparently by accession 
number. The pattern thus established 
was maintained in catalogs published in 
1804, 1808, and 1812, except that the 
latter two placed in separate sections en- 
tries for state laws, for United States 
documents, and for gazettes. 

The character of the catalogs was 
radically changed when Thomas Jeffer- 
son added one more to the multiplicity 
of his attainments by preparing a cata- 
log of his private collection, which was 
purchased to replace the recently de- 
stroyed holdings of the Library of Con- 


> 
< 


gress. This catalog, published in 1815, 
materially improved the character of 
the bibliographical description of items 
and, by substituting an arrangement by 
broad subject classes for one by size, in- 
troduced the first rudimentary subject 
approach. Though four supplements 
were issued to this catalog during the 
librarianship of the scholarly Watters- 
ton, it was not until the administration 
of Meehan that a new cumulation was 
prepared and the issuance of supple- 
ments placed on a regular basis. four 
catalogs were prepared under Meehan 
and issued in 1830, 1840, 1849, and 
1861; annual supplements appeared in 
almost every intervening year. These 
catalogs retained the basic Jeffersonian 
pattern of arrangement by subject 
classes and alphabetically thereunder 
by author. Until 1849 there were alpha- 
betical indexes by author, supplemented 
by indexes to newspapers and to socie- 
ty transactions. The discontinuance of 
these was perhaps attributable to the 
growing size of the catalog: by 1849 the 
10-page pamphlet of 1802 had grown to 
1,022 pages, and by 1861 (in spite of the 
fire in 1851) to 1,398 pages, even with- 
out indexes. 


_ 
35 
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The appointment of Ainsworth Spof- 
ford as assistant librarian in 1861 and 
as librarian in 1864 transformed the 
catalogs as well as the holdings of the 
Library. The first of his products was 
the catalog of 1864. It was filled with 
inconsistencies, particularly in the entry 
of works of corporate or anonymous au- 
thorship, and by no means approached 
the abortive British Museum catalog of 
1841 in its scholarly character (‘‘aRIs- 
TOTLE. Opera. Graece, 5 v. Folio. Vene- 
tiae, 1495-98” sufficed to describe the 
Aldine editio princeps). It did, however, 
mark a distinct advance in professional 
character over the earlier catalogs and 
had the signal advantage of arrange- 
ment in a single alphabet by authors. 

The 1864 catalog was planned in con- 
junction with a subject catalog, which 
Spofford managed to bring to publica- 
tion in two fat volumes in 1869. In this 
work the Library’s cataloging rose to 
new levels. A first and, on the whole, 
surprisingly successful attempt was 
made to apply subject controls to a 
large and rapidly growing collection. 
The intent was to use specific headings, 
but the decision to make exceptions for 
general headings in so many cases (such 
as law, medicine, theology, and the indi- 
vidual sciences) gave the catalog an 
alphabetico-classed character. A work 
on the planet Saturn, for example, is to 
be found not under “Saturn” but in a 
subdivision for Saturn of a division for 
“Special Subjects” of the entry for “As- 
tronomy.” But a liberal use of cross- 
references at least reduced the conse- 
quent difficulty. Form headings were 
also profusely used, especially in the 
field of literature, to bring together lists, 
subdivided by language or country, of 
the biographies, dramas, volumes of es- 
says, and the like in the Library’s col- 
lections. 
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Spofford’s plans were to have culmi- 
nated in the author catalog that began 
publication in 1878 with the first volume 
(A-—Braidwood). This was based on a 
thorough recataloging of the holdings. 
Collation by pages was included for 
each single-volume work; the publisher 
was given; authors of similar or identi- 
cal name previously confused were dis- 
criminated; works of corporate author- 
ship were consistently entered under au- 
thor and anonymous works under title; 
and the whole level of bibliographical 
knowledge and skill exhibited was far 
higher than that in the author catalog 
of 1864. The completion of this task 
would have given the Library a catalog 
which, though not equal, was at least 
comparable in professional excellence to 
the British Museum catalog of 1881. 

Unhappily, it was never finished. 
Spofford’s magnificent accomplishments 
in the development of the collections de- 
feated all his hopes for their organiza- 
tion. The flood of books became far 
greater than the Library’s power to deal 
with them, and the constant drawing-off 
of the staff to attend to the necessary 
daily tasks of copyright registration 
further curtailed even such limited re- 
sources as there were for cataloging. 
The author catalog perished in 1880 
with “Cragius,” leaving behind unbound 
signatures and pageproof through ‘‘Du- 
chesne.” With the collapse of this effort, 
the Library fell away from the nine- 
teenth-century tradition of cataloging 
under which the holdings of the great 
libraries of Europe had been or were 
to be recorded. Thereafter, the only rec- 
ord of the holdings was contained in a 
5 & 8 inch manuscript eard catalog by 
authors, begun as a part of the recata- 
loging for the 1878 catalog and contin- 
ued until Hanson’s day. This catalog 
appears to have ‘been kept reasonably 
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current as far as books are concerned; 
it was liberally provided with analytics 
and cross-references; and the catalog- 
ing itself maintained the quality of the 
abortive 1878 catalog. But it was avail- 
able only to the staff, afforded no sub- 
ject control, and established only the 
minimum state of usability for the col- 
lections. It was apparent to everyone 
that, with the removal to the new build- 
ing in 1897, there must come a com- 
plete reorganization of the collections 
and a new catalog. 
xX 

The decisions that were made in the 
course of that reorganization and re- 
cataloging of the Library’s collection 
were of profound significance. They 
fixed a method of managing and record- 
ing holdings not only upon the Library 
of Congress but upon American libraries 
generally, with important and contin- 
uing implications for every aspect of 
library service and of scholarship. Un- 
doubtedly, the most far-reaching single 
act of John Russell Young’s brief li- 
brarianship was the appointment of 
James Christian Meinich Hanson as the 
man who would be principally respon- 
sible for those decisions. Hanson, a Nor- 
wegian of massive character and pro- 
fessional attainments, had received his 
library training at the Newberry Li- 
brary during its first years. Working 
with him at the Newberry under Poole 
were Charles Martel and Steingrimur 
Stefansson, later his two principal tech- 
nical collaborators at the Library of 
Congress. Hanson had come to Wash- 
ington after four years in charge of the 
recataloging and reclassification of the 
University of Wisconsin Library. These 
two previous experiences had acquainted 
him with the range of problems involved 
in the construction of a new catalog 


and a new classification. His work at 
Wisconsin, in particular, undoubtedly 
helped to form the specific techniques 
as well as the general ideas with which 
he approached the greater problems at 
the Library of Congress. 

Within a year or two of Hanson’s ar- 
rival in Washington the basic decisions 
were made on which later cataloging ac- 
tivities of the Library have been based: 

1. A dictionary card catalog was to 
be the principal instrument of control 
over the collections. 

2. The rules for preparing the cards 
were to be based on those of Cutter, 
modified in some particulars by those 
of Dewey and Linderfelt and by the 
conclusions of W. C. Lane’s survey in 
1893 of cataloging practices in Ameri- 
can libraries. 

3. A new classification scheme would 
be devised, based on Cutter’s principles 
and rejecting the decimal approach ex- 
cept for certain auxiliary purposes. 

4. A system of subject headings 
would be devised, based on the Ameri- 
can Library Association list of subject 
headings. 

5. The cards prepared for the cata- 
log would be printed, and copies of them 
would be sold to other libraries. 

These decisions were, of course, inter- 
dependent, and one premise underlay 
them: that the system of cataloging es- 
tablished in the Library should be 
planned to be of maximum utility to 
other American libraries. Those rules of 
entry and description most frequently 
followed in the United States were de- 
liberately chosen; an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of specific subject headings 
was adopted in preference to an alpha- 
betico-classed or classed arrangement, 
not so much because it would better 
serve the Library of Congress as be- 
cause, to quote Hanson, “.. . the Library 
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of Congress would be in a better po- 
sition to co-operate with other libraries 
of the country than if either of the other 
two plans were selected”;’ the Ameri- 
can Library Association list of subject 
headings was adopted as a basis, though 
it was known to have been planned for 
libraries of small and medium size be- 
cause—again to quote Hanson—“here, 
as in the choice of rules to govern the 
author and title entries, due attention 
had, therefore, been paid to the possible 
future relations of the Library of Con- 
gress to other libraries.’”* The sale of 
cards to other libraries was, of course, 
adopted as a specific medium of such 
relations. 

By this series of decisions the Library 
of Congress elected to assimilate itself 
not to the great national libraries of 
Europe, with which it was then so fre- 
quently and extravagantly compared, 
but to the burgeoning library movement 
within the United States. The dictionary 
catalog, with its concomitants of careful 
establishment of authorship, numerous 
added entries, systematic subject cata- 
loging, and close but pragmatic classifi- 
cation, was the characteristic attain- 
ment of late nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can librarianship. It is particularly sym- 
bolic that its principles were first fully 
formulated by Cutter as part of a re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education, 
which was itself a manifesto of the 
public library movement, and that they 
were issued almost simultaneously with 
the creation of the American Library 
Association. 

The kind of cataloging which the Li- 
brary determined upon because it was 


*J. C. M. Hanson, “The Subject Catalogs of the 
Library of Congress,” Papers and Proceedings of 
the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Library Association [1909], p. 386. 


® Ibid., p. 387. 
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the ideal of this aspiring epoch of li- 
brarianship was characterized by its 
high cost per volume. The operations 
on each work were more elaborate than 
those called for by the cataloging codes 
of national libraries abroad. This was 
to be expected in libraries limited in 
their acquisitions to carefully selected 
works of presumed importance, as con- 
trasted with “libraries of record” that 
attempt to absorb into their collections 
and preserve the major part of the liter- 
ary outflow of their day. Correspond- 
ingly, more information about each 
work was presented to the reader, and 
much more elaborate aids were given 
him to find it, a condition again natural 
to a compact and heavily used library 
in which each work was likely to be fre- 
quently requested, as contrasted with 
the capacious archives of printing, 
where shelf after shelf of books might 
remain unconsulted for decades, await- 
ing the curious and leisurely inquiry of 
an isolated scholar. 

In other words, cataloging of an elab- 
orate character suited the economy of 
the American public or college library 
of the day, straining to make its neces- 
sarily limited collection most readily 
available and most realistically useful 
to its many readers. But if it suited the 
economy of the libraries, it no less 
matched the aspirations of their librari- 
ans, in whom were joined an austere 
zeal in scholarship not unlike that of 
Browning’s grammarian and an enthusi- 
asm for public service that placed the 
reader’s convenience far ahead of the 
cataloger’s toil. These aspirations were 
wholly shared by Hanson and his col- 
leagues; there is no evidence that they 
ever questioned whether the Library of 
Congress might have a different role, 
whether it might be called upon to ac- 
quire and preserve volumes of material 
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whose infrequent use made unnecessary, 
and whose mass made impossible, the 
kind of cataloging suitable for a select 
and actively used collection. 

XI 

The influence upon the Library’s own 
reference services of the cataloging de- 
cisions made in the years immediately 
after 1897 was enormous; the intensive 
reference service and the free availa- 
bility of its holdings, for which the Li- 
brary is distinguished among national 
libraries, would have been impossible 
with less adequate catalogs. It is of 
greater interest here, however, to fol- 
low the effectuation of those decisions 
and the extension of their influence be- 
yond the Library during Putnam’s ad- 
ministration. In the first place, when to 
the mass of 1,100,000 volumes from the 
old Library are added annual accessions 
of about 100,000 titles and when these 
figures are viewed in the light of the 
difficulties of recruiting and training a 
new staff, inaugurating a new system, 
and maintaining the highest profession- 
al standards, the recataloging and re- 
classification proceeded with startling 
rapidity. Even with a small and chang- 
ing cataloging staff, large sections of the 
collections were brought almost immedi- 
ately under the new controls, and by 
1910 the transition was, in effect, com- 
plete. 

In the course of this remarkable 
achievement, Hanson and his colleagues 
developed the Library’s cataloging rules 
into a systematic code that won general 
acceptance through its own merits and 
through the widespread use of Library 
of Congress cards. His success culmi- 
nated in the adoption in 1907 of the 
Anglo-American rules, for which he was 
largely responsible and which repro- 
duced with relatively few changes those 
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in use in the Library, and in the publi- 
cation of the American edition of those 
rules in 1908 by the American Library 
Association. In effect, the Library of 
Congress rules as developed by Hanson 
became the basic rules for cataloging in 
most libraries of the English-speaking 
world and remained unchanged in im- 
portant aspects until the 1940’s. 

Somewhat similarly, the list of sub- 
ject headings employed in the Library’s 
catalogs rapidly expanded beyond its 
modest origin in the American Library 
Association list, and it was necessary for 
Hanson and Martel to devise a system 
or theory of subject headings as well as 
a list of specific headings. The wide- 
spread use of Library of Congress cards 
made the publication of a list of its head- 
ings almost as badly needed as that of 
its rules. After the publication of the 
American Library Association rules in 
1908, the publication of the subject- 
heading list, in parts, was begun in 1909. 
This first edition was completed in 1914. 
A second edition appeared in 1919 anda 
third in 1928. These were all frequently 
supplemented, the last cumulatively. By 
the end of Putnam’s administration, the 
subject-heading list had become a stand- 
ard-—indeed, almost a universal—au- 
thority, though no regular program of 
publication and supplementation had 
yet been worked out. 

The Library’s classification scheme 
met with corresponding success, if not 
with general acceptance. It was based 
on the principles and in part on the no- 
tation of Cutter’s Expansive Classifi- 
cation and has become familiar to all 
American librarians. The first schedule, 
“Z, Bibliography and Library Science,” 
was in manuscript by 1898, and by 1910 
almost all the schedules had been com- 
pleted, though schedules for the various 
parts of “P, Language and Literature,” 
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other than those relating to English and 
American literature, were not printed 
until 1928 and after and though one 
major schedule, “K, Law,” has not even 
yet been developed. 

By 1940 there was a nearly complete 
classification structure covering in elab- 
orate detail the whole range of knowl- 
edge as represented in books. It was 
perhaps the most flexible of classifica- 
tion systems, allowing for subdivision 
by a variety of means, even within its 
already minute classes, and employing 
decimal and alphabetic methods of no- 
tation whenever suitable. The structure 
of the system could thus be adapted to 
the peculiar features of any branch of 
knowledge, and it was capable of indefi- 
nite expansion without using impossibly 
large class numbers. It was also an in- 
tensely practical scheme, having been 
developed out of attachment neither to a 
theoretic concept of the organization of 
knowledge nor to a particular notational 
device but rather out of the actual proc- 
ess of organizing a collection of books. 
Even more impressive than the general 
character of the system, however, is the 
universality of erudition that informed 
it. Taken as a whole, it is not too much 
to say that it is one of the enduring 
monuments of librarianship. Though 
conceived by. Hanson, its development 
was primarily the work of Charles Mar- 
tel, chief classifier under Hanson and 
his successor as chief of the Catalogue 
Division. Its qualities of systematic, yet 
flexible, organization and extensive and 
minute learning are reflections of the 
qualities of the mind of that masterful 
figure of the Library’s history. 

In the selection of a scheme of classi- 
fication, the Library departed from the 
policy of conforming its cataloging prac- 
tice to general American usage and de- 
liberately chose to develop a system to 
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meet its own peculiar needs. This was 
perhaps an inevitable decision: no clas- 
sification system in general use at that 
time could have been successfully used 
to organize a collection as large and as 
diverse as that being created at the Li- 
brary, and the Library itself has bene- 
fited greatly from having a classification 
tailored to its particular needs. The de- 
cision, however, has had unfortunate, 
as well as fortunate, consequences. The 
special adaptation to the Library of 
Congress has often made the system ill 
adapted to the needs of libraries with 
different characteristics. For example, 
the schedules are designed for a very 
large library and cannot, like those of 
the Decimal Classification, be readily 
adapted to the less minute division of 
topics needed by a smaller institution. 
Moreover, they are designed for a uni- 
versal library, and, though each sched- 
ule is sufficiently elaborate to serve for 
those works that fall within its scope, 
it is not easy to adapt the system so as to 
meet the desire of a special library to 
bring together, in terms of their relation 
to its special interest, those works that 
in a general library would be classified 
in other schedules. Further, the whole 
orientation of the system is naturally 
based on the Library’s function as the 
national library of the United States: 
American topics and aspects of subjects 
are given a central position and a more 
detailed analysis. Finally, there are cer- 
tain peculiarities arising from opera- 
tional needs of the Library, such as the 
bringing-together of subject bibliogra- 
phies under ‘“Z,” as opposed to classing 
them with books on the corresponding 
subjects. 

Though the intrinsic advantages of 
the system and the availability on Li- 
brary of Congress cards of classifica- 
tions made under it had commended its 
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use by 1950 to several hundred other 
libraries (including many special librar- 
ies), adaptations to the particular needs 
of the Library of Congress lessened its 
utility to foreign libraries, small librar- 
ies, and many kinds of special libraries 
and reduced, if not eliminated, the pos- 
sibility of its service as the basis of a 
universal classification. Had it been pos- 
sible for the Library to adopt a less 
idiosyncratic classification—one neutral 
in its national and subject orientations 
and more readily adaptable to varying 
degrees of closeness in classification— 
the very great amount of work done 
annually in classification at the Library 
of Congress might more readily have 
been merged with efforts elsewhere. One 
wonders, for example, what might have 
been the consequence if such a system 
as the Brussels Classification could have 
been reinforced and improved through 
the practical experience of being applied 
to a collection like that of the Library 
of Congress and if the Library’s clas- 
sification work had correspondingly 
greater universality through having 
been expressed in terms of an interna- 
tional system. 

The success of the sale of printed 
cards had meanwhile crowned the suc- 
cess of other aspects of the cataloging 
program planned in 1897-98 and had 
provided the actual means of linking 
the Library’s cataloging activities with 
those of other institutions in the United 
States and even abroad. This success 
was again the monument of one man— 
Charles Harris Hastings, whom Mr. 
Putnam had recently characterized oral- 
ly, with deep emotion but with simple 
accuracy, as a hero. Like the hours of 
his work-week, the intensity of his de- 
votion to the card service knew no limits, 
and his whole life was given single- 
mindedly to the ideal of interlibrary co- 
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operation. Hastings was in charge of the 
card service from its establishment in 
1901 until his retirement in 1938. By 
that time 245,000,000 Library of Con- 
gress cards had found their place in the 
catalogs of 10,000 libraries, and over 
6,500 institutions were regular pur- 
chasers. The cataloging practices of the 
Library had pervaded, and in major 
part formed, the cataloging practices 
of American libraries generally and, 
through this medium, had been recipro- 
cally affected by the needs and usages 
of other libraries. A steady flow of com- 
ment, criticism, and suggestion from 
card purchasers not only held the cata- 
loging work to a high standard of thor- 
oughness and accuracy but also resulted 
in numerous minor modifications of 
rules and led to such changes in prac- 
tice as the inclusion, since 1930, of the 
Decimal Classification as well as that of 
the Library of Congress on cards for 
works likely to be in demand among 
libraries using that system. 

A distinct achievement of the Card 
Division was the initiation of the co- 
operative cataloging program. From the 
early days of the card service, the Li- 
brary had printed and distributed cards 
prepared by the libraries of certain 
other federal agencies, beginning with 
the Department of Agriculture. Al- 
though cards printed for the co-oper- 
ating libraries were principally for pub- 
lications of their agencies, they also 
covered current accessions to those li- 
braries; and, in consequence, the card 
stock available for sale was materially 
enriched. By 1910 this experiment was 
thought sufficiently successful to be ex- 
tended to nonfederal libraries: hence 
the libraries that were depositories of 
sets of Library of Congress cards and 
a few others were invited to supply copy 
for cards upon request. From this small 
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beginning the co-operative cataloging 
program grew rapidly and enabled the 
Library greatly to enlarge the stock of 
printed cards, particularly those for 
current foreign works and analytics for 
series. 

Its success led the American Library 
Association to seek a further extension 
by obtaining in 1932 a grant from the 
General Education Board, intended to 
be the basis of a revolving fund which 
would underwrite the co-operative cata- 
loging program and which would be re- 
plenished by a surcharge placed on the 
cards for each entry produced under the 
scheme. Although the plan which was 
confined to current foreign works and to 
the analysis of certain important schol- 
arly series was a financial failure, it was 
operationally quite successful. By 1939 
the various co-operative activities, taken 
together, were increasing by more than 
5,000 a year the number of titles avail- 
able on Library of Congress printed 
cards. Qualitatively measured, the con- 
tribution was even greater, for the cards 
were for.selected works of scholarly im- 
portance, the cataloging of which fre- 
quently presented problems of unusual 
difficulty. 

A principal objective of the printed 
card system at the time of its adoption 
had been not merely to establish an 
effective control over the Library’s own 
holdings and to aid other institutions in 
creating their individual catalogs but 
also to make possible the creation or 
strengthening of a network of biblio- 
graphical centers. It was the hope of the 
Library, by exchanging its printed cards 
for those of other libraries, itself to 
build up a union catalog of the holdings 
of major libraries in the United States 
and at the same time, by placing deposi- 
tory sets of its cards in strategic insti- 
tutions, to augment the bibliographical 
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information available in other major li- 
braries, both American and foreign. 

The depository system was, of course, 
the easier of these schemes to effect. An 
initial figure of twenty-five American 
depositories was fixed. An effort was 
made to provide depositories in each 
major geographic area of the country 
and in the principal cities, the larger 
universities, and the more important 
centers of library activity. The initial 
selection was substantially completed in 
1902, but frequent additions to the list 
of depositories were made thereafter, so 
that by the time of Hastings’ retirement 
in 1938 there were seventy-four deposi- 
tories of all Library of Congress cards, 
including twelve that received them in 
proof form. In addition, forty-five li- 
braries of federal agencies and five for- 
eign institutions were receiving partial 
sets of cards in the fields of their special 
interests. The depository system re- 
quired at that time a free annual distri- 
bution of over 4,000,000 cards and their 
filing into fourteen different catalogs. 
Though an effective means, it had be- 
come an expensive one, both to the Li- 
brary of Congress and to the deposi- 
tories, of making generally available the 
product of the Library’s cataloging and 
a record of its holdings. 

The development of a union catalog 
of books in American libraries had been 
initiated as early as 1900, on the basis 
of cards printed by other libraries and 
received in exchange for Library of 
Congress printed cards. The enterprise, 
which was undertaken with high hope, 
did not flourish, principally because few 
other libraries undertook to print cards 
for their holdings and those only incom- 
pletely. By 1927 the catalog had grown 
slowly to include about 2,000,000 cards 
from Harvard, the Boston Public Li- 
brary, the New York Public Library, 
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the John Crerar Library, and a few of 
the federal libraries in Washington. 

In that year John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
gave the Library $250,000.00 to be ex- 
pended over the next five years in the 
development of its “bibliographical ap- 
paratus”—primarily the Union Catalog. 
With this stimulus the growth of the 
catalog proceeded rapidly. By the time 
of the expiration of the Rockefeller 
grant in 1932, the Union, Catalog had 
recorded nearly 9,000,000 locations of 
more than 7,000,000 works and pre- 
sented, in addition, detailed information 
about nearly 5,000 special collections 
in American libraries. This rapid growth 
had come from a variety of sources: an 
increase in the number of currently pro- 
duced cards received from other librar- 
ies; the copying and later the clipping 
and mounting of entries from book cata- 
logs; the borrowing and photostating of 
card catalogs; and the copying of cata- 
logs of special collections and catalogs 
of some libraries in Washington. With 
the expiration of the Rockefeller grant, 
the copying of catalogs on a large scale 
was necessarily suspended, and the cata- 
log grew for the rest of the Putnam ad- 
ministration primarily through the rou- 
tine deposit by other libraries of cards 
for works currently cataloged. It was 
still far from complete; the holdings of 
many major libraries had not yet been 
included; the resources of Americana of 
innumerable state and local institutions 
were still unrecorded; and the relation 
of the Union Catalog to the many re- 
gional union catalogs that had been es- 
tablished after 1934 with federal relief 
funds was still undefined. But the cata- 
log had already proved itself an instru- 
ment of almost indispensable utility, 
and the problem was one only of finding 
means for its extension. 
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XII 

When Herbert Putnam retired as Li- 
brarian of Congress in 1939, he could 
look with deep satisfaction upon an 
achievement not only in the acquisition 
of materials that had made the Library 
one of the world’s three or four greatest 
depositories but also in the organization 
and cataloging of the collections that 
had made it absolutely pre-eminent. Not 
only were its own collections incompara- 
bly more accessible than those of other 
major national libraries; its cataloging 
practices and the cards prepared for its 
catalogs were used in the organization 
of the collections of almost every other 
significant American library and of 
many abroad. 

And yet by that time the initial im- 
pulse was spent. The giants were retired 
—Hanson, Martel, Hastings, and now 
Putnam himself. The original brilliant 
series of decisions had been followed out 
and their consequences established. The 
productivity of the Library’s catalogers 
was low; the arrearage was enormous 
and rapidly increasing; the art of cata- 
loging itself had entered, as it were, a 
Byzantine period of purposeless elabo- 
ration. It was the sort of situation that 
Archibald MacLeish delighted to attack, 
and he did. After reviewing reports on 
the processing operations by the appro- 
priate division chiefs and by outside 
specialists, he obtained a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation to make possible 
a detailed survey by a committee con- 
sisting of Carleton B. Joeckel, Paul 
North Rice, and Andrew D. Osborn, 
aided by L. Quincy Mumford, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, and Francis R. St. John. On 
the basis of the committee’s forthright 
report, the administrative organization 
of the processing operations was radi- 
cally altered, and the divisions con- 
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cerned were brought together under a 
Processing Department, headed by Mr. 
Mumford. New persons were brought 
into the cataloging service, the flow of 
work was redirected, and vigor revived 
in the whole operation. 

During this period, dissatisfaction 
with the state of things was by no 
means confined to the Library of Con- 
gress. Osborn’s “The Crisis in Catalog- 
ing,”* appearing in 1941, expressed the 
concern of library administrators gener- 
ally, which reached a head with the pub- 
lication, also in 1941, of the preliminary 
edition of the revision of the 1908 cata- 
loging rules of the American Library 
Association, a revision that had been in 
progress for more than a decade and had 
had the active participation of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The larger research 
libraries in particular, as their collec- 
tions were extended to embrace larger 
and less frequently used segments of 
the world’s documentation, increasingly 
found the cataloging rules and methods 
of 1908 beyond their means and unnec- 
essary for much of their holdings. The 
1941 revision, which had not been initi- 
ated with a view to this particular prob- 
lem, was intended to perfect rather than 
to alter the 1908 code. It retained its 
principles and extended their applica- 
tion to new or unprovided-for cases. Ad- 
ministrators who had hoped, though 
without justification, for a drastic sim- 
plification in the 1908 rules were disap- 


pointed to find changes minor and in the 


opposite direction. 

In this situation it was decided by the 
American Library Association in 1944, 
after extended debate, to revise and 
publish in final form that part of the 
1941 preliminary edition relating to the 
choice and form of entry; to limit the 
revision to improvements in the organi- 


* Library Quarterly, XI (1941), 393-4119 
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zation and clarity of presentation, in the 
arrangement and presentation of rules 
for serials, and in technical details; to 
defer any consideration of the possi- 
bility of a basically new code until the 
major libraries had made further studies 
and had formed their views; and to 
postpone the revision and publication 
of the parts of the 1941 edition relating 
to description until the Library of Con- 
gress had completed a contemplated re- 
vision and publication of its own rules 
for description. Funds were sought and 
eventually found for the limited revision 
contemplated for the rules for entry, 
and the work was intrusted to Clara 
Beetle, of the Library of Congress, 
under the guidance of a committee 
headed by Rudolph Gijelsness. The re- 
vised edition appeared in 1948 and was 
adopted, with very minor exceptions, by 
the Library for its own use. 

The Library had meanwhile begun a 
careful review of its own descriptive 
cataloging practices, a review aimed at 
formulating basic, logically consistent, 
and pragmatically justified principles 
from which a code of rules could be de- 
veloped. The results of this review, 
which involved extensive consultation 
with catalogers throughout the country 
and the assistance of a committee of 
consultants, were presented in Studies 
of Descriptive Cataloging: A Report to 
the Librarian of Congress by the Direc- 
tor of the Processing Department. The 
director was Herman H. Henkle, who 
had succeeded Mumford in 1942. His 
report was issued by the Library for 
further discussion in 1946, and, on the 
basis of the principles set forth, there 
was prepared and issued in 1947 a pre- 
liminary edition of Rules for Descrip- 
tive Cataloging in the Library of Con- 
gress. This, in turn, was carefully scru- 
tinized and, after minor modification, 
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was accepted for the American Library 
Association by a committee of its Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification 
and was reissued in final form in 1949 
as a code of rules both of the Library 
and of the Association. 

The extended revision of the 1908 
code that was begun in 1930 and active- 
ly agitated throughout the 1940’s was 
thus brought to conclusion. It is a trib- 
ute both to the soundness of the work 
of Hanson and his associates and to the 
extent to which catalogs throughout the 
country were heavily committed to their 
system that both sets of rules, even the 
very systematically reworked rules for 
description, remain but emendations 
and improvements of the basic code. 
Both sets of rules are clearer and better 
organized; the descriptive rules are per- 
haps somewhat simpler and are certain- 
ly more logical and more soundly based; 
but American library cataloging re- 
mained basically unchanged in charac- 
ter throughout this major attempt to 
resolve the crisis in cataloging. And, for 
the Library at least and for many other 
major scholarly libraries, problems of 
cataloging remained in crisis. 


XIII 


Though the changes in rules and in 
administrative organization had nearly 
doubled the average cataloger’s produc- 
tion during the 1940’s and though the 
cataloging of current copyrighted books 
by the Copyright Office and the en- 
largement of the staffs of other cata- 
loging divisions had further increased 
the flow of cards, it is still true in 1950 
that the Library is far from able to cata- 
log its current intake, much less to deal 
with its vast arrearage. There is every 
reason to suppose that, without further 
changes in practice or an improbably 
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large increase in staff, this situation will 
get worse, not better. 

In the first place, the Library’s ac- 
quisitions program by no means yet 
matches the government’s needs, and 
further marked increases in the intake 
of material are desirable and inevitable. 
In the second place, as the scope of the 
Library’s collections is extended, the 
added classes of materials acquired tend 
to be increasingly difficult to catalog, 
since they come from remote and un- 
familiar areas, are written by unknown 
authors and issued by obscure bodies, 
employ strange languages, and have 
slight physical form without the furni- 
ture of identification commonly found 
in substantial Western books. And, fi- 
nally, as the collections and catalogs 
grow, so does the cost of adding each 
piece to them. The larger the catalog, 
the more expensive the search. The 
more hundreds of thousands of authors’ 
names, the more costly the discrimina- 
tion of a new one. The more tens of 
thousands of subject headings estab- 
lished, the more time-consuming the se- 
lection of the exact headings for each 
work. The longer the shelflist, the more 
elaborate the process of assigning each 
new class and book number. The more 
millions of cards, the more difficult to 
file each card. There was, indeed, no 
step in the Library’s processes in which 
it did not pay an annually increasing 
cost for bigness. Whether or not the 
limit had yet been reached, it was clear 
that there was a size beyond which a 
single integrated dictionary catalog 
could not be extended without prohibi- 
tive cost. 

In this situation some additional sav- 
ings could be realized by further reduc- 
tions in the amount of description given 
for each title, a step that was not re- 
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lated to the problem of integrating each 
card into a growing catalog and did not 
affect the integrity of the catalog. In 
October, 1947, provision was made for 
setting up a category of works to re- 
ceive limited description, and in April, 
1949, limits were placed on the amount 
of information given for all works ex- 
cept serials and incunabula. But it was 
apparent that still more savings from 
this source were needed; and there are 
now under consideration proposals to 
enlarge the category of materials re- 
ceiving limited description and to re- 
duce further the data given for works 
in that category. However, even the 
maximum possible reduction of cost in 
description would not materially change 
the situation because only a small part 
of the cost of cataloging is involved. The 
major costs and, what is more, the ine- 
luctably growing costs were those re- 
quired for the integration of entries into 
the catalogs and the shelflist. 

Here there was no magic answer. One 
could reduce costs somewhat by elimi- 
nating work aimed at the avoidance of 
future, rather than the elimination of 
present, problems of entry; and this had 
in part been done by the Library’s Proc- 
essing Department Memorandum 60, of 
April 20, 1949, which provided that the 
form of name of a personal author would 
be accepted as contained in the work 
cataloged unless it conflicted with an 
already established entry. Further sav- 
ing could be made by reducing the num- 
ber of added entries and hence the num- 
ber of points of integration with the 
catalog, and the same Departmental 
Memorandum directed a radical reduc- 
tion of this character. But there re- 
mained a large, growing, and irreducible 
cost of establishing main and indispen- 
sable added entries, assigning subject 
headings, classifying, shelflisting, print- 
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ing cards, and filing which could not be 
avoided for any work integrated in the 
classified collections and the general 
catalogs; and even this cost could not 
be met for the entire current intake. 

It was necessary, therefore, to organ- 
ize large segments of the collections for 
use without attempting such integration 
on an individual basis. This had always 
been true in part, and with few excep- 
tions such categories of material as man- 
uscripts, maps, popular sheet music, 
prints, photographs, sound recordings, 
and books in oriental characters were 
not represented by printed cards. A 
large pamphlet collection, the foreign 
dissertation collection, and a large col- 
lection of works cataloged prior to 1898 
and never recataloged were all unrepre- 
sented in the general catalogs. All told, 
there are estimated to be about 875,000 
cards in the National Union Catalog for 
works in the Library of Congress for 
which cards have not been printed. 

An effort to systematize the recording 
and control of uncataloged material was 
made by the establishment, in 1947, of 
provision for the collective cataloging 
of materials thought likely to be used 
in groups rather than individually and, 
in 1948, of provision for the adminis- 
tration of works assigned so low a pri- 
ority as to postpone their cataloging for 
an indefinite period. Though many diffi- 
culties remain in the way of an effective 
application of the collective cataloging 
technique, it affords promise not only 
of a cheaper but of a superior method 
of keeping together works having a col- 
lective significance, especially as sam- 
ples of works of a particular form or 
source. Into “priority 4” in the Library’s 
scheme of cataloging go works that 
cannot be cataloged within a year or, 
for that matter, within any currently 
definable period. These now include 
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works antedating 1940; foreign-lan- 
guage works (other than those of major 
importance) in philosophy, religion, 
archeology, language, and literature; 
works in languages for which there may 
not at the moment be a competent cata- 
loger; and certain other classes of works 
of minor importance. Books assigned to 
this priority are given a broad subject 
classification (roughly to the second 
letter of the Library’s classification 
scheme ) and a serial number thereunder 
and are shelved in a separate collection. 
Preliminary catalog cards, for which 
main entries are accepted as they ap- 
pear in the work or are found in search- 
ing, are filed in the National Union Cat- 
alog to provide a record while they re- 
main in this priority. The system is 
made responsive to the needs of the Li- 
brary’s readers and its card subscribers 
by removing from it for cataloging any 
work which has been called for by a 
reader or for which cards have been 
ordered by five subscribers. 

Though these measures have brought 
the Library’s means of control over its 
holdings into an uneasy balance with 
its current intake, it is clear that they 
represent no new or stable resolution 
of the basic problem. Nor can such a 
resolution be worked out by the Library 
alone. Its cataloging practices are too 
intimately linked with the whole struc- 
ture of catalogs throughout the country 
for any unilateral solution of the prob- 
lem to be possible. 

This fact has been emphasized by the 
publication of its catalog. After long 
discussion, the Association of Research 
Libraries sponsored the reproduction in 
book form of the Library of Congress 
printed cards issued through July, 1942. 
This 167-volume series, published by 
Edwards Brothers, appeared between 
1942 and 1946. A supplement of 42 vol- 
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umes, under the same sponsorship and 
with the same publisher, was issued in 
1948-49 and included cards printed 
through 1947. The series has been con- 
tinued by the Library itself through its 
Author Catalog, initiated in 1947. This 
is a monthly publication with quarterly 
and annual cumulations and with larger 
cumulations planned. Finally, in 1950 
the Library began the publication of its 
Subject Catalog, a parallel quarterly 
with annual and larger cumulations in 
which cards issued during the period 
are reproduced under specific subject 
headings. 

The Author Catalog and the Subject 
Catalog are the two most comprehensive 
bibliographies of their kind published. 
Indeed, there are no others unrestricted 
as to source, form, subject, and area, 
and (except as they are confined to 
works in the Roman, Greek, Cyrillic, 
Hebrew, and Gaelic alphabets) lan- 
guage. They serve a valuable purpose 
now, and their potentiality as universal 
bibliographical tools is very great. But 
it is obvious that this potentiality can 
be realized only as the dependability 
and fulness of the Library’s cataloging 
is retained, while its coverage is ex- 
tended to the many segments of the 
world’s current publication which are 
not acquired by the Library or for which 
cards are not printed. 

The publication of these two series, 
which can make the product of the 
whole range of the Library’s catalogs 
generally available to libraries and 
scholars throughout the world, assigns 
a new set of values to the factors in- 
volved in calculating a solution to the 
Library’s cataloging problems. Tens of 
thousands of items are acquired an- 
nually by the Library that will have a 
use so rare or so specialized that to inte- 
grate them fully into the general collec- 
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tions is obviously not worth the cost. 
Materials of this kind can readily 
enough be controlled in ways adequate 
to the Library’s own needs by collective 
cataloging or by the use of preliminary 
cards not intended for the general cata- 
logs or by similar means. Were only its 
own needs to be consulted, there would 
be no question of the radical extension 
of these and similar devices. A probable 
outcome would be a central collection 
of works frequently or importantly used 
which would be fully organized and con- 
trolled by a detailed dictionary catalog, 
with large peripheral deposits of rarely 
used material not integrated with the 
central collection either physically or in 
the catalogs and controlled by the sim- 
plest means available. In other words, 
the cataloging adopted in 1898 would be 
retained only for the kind of collection 
for which it was originally developed, 
and the practices of major foreign li- 
braries of deposit would be more nearly 
approximated for those large masses of 
material which the Library must under- 
take to accept and preserve as a part of 
the archives of our time. This is indeed 
a direction in which the Library is now 
moving, as are many other major Amer- 
ican research libraries which have been 
forced to seek the cheapest practical 
means of preserving and organizing the 
less used parts of their collections. 

But other needs must be consulted. 
However well it may serve the Library’s 
own purposes, any means of organizing 
materials which does not integrate them 
fully with its general collections through 
the use of printed cards or the equiva- 
lent diminishes by that amount the stock 
of cards available to other libraries and 
impoverishes the bibliographical record 
provided by the Author Catalog and the 
Subject Catalog. The gain from such 
economies accrues only to the Library 
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of Congress; the loss affects all librar- 
ies. There can be no question that, upon 
striking a just account of the general 
interest, it would be desirable for the 
Library, in order to make the record 
available, to catalog fully many works 
for which its own needs require simpler 
controls, if any, or which, indeed, it may 
not otherwise be justified in acquiring 
at all. 

A major problem of library states- 
manship today is to bring the internal 
cataloging economy of the Library of 
Congress and other major research li- 
braries into conformity with the true 
economics of the common interest. The 
Library of Congress, like the several 
major libraries that have been forced to 
withdraw from, or limit their partici- 
pation in, the co-operative cataloging 
program, is being pressed toward meas- 
ures that lessen the utility to others of 
its cataloging at the very moment when 
the major libraries must take maximum 
advantage of one another’s work. Un- 
doubtedly, the best way out of our com- 
mon crisis in cataloging is for the Li- 
brary, as the center of the co-operative 
cataloging program, to react to the crisis 
with measures aimed not at reducing its 
own expenditures but at minimizing the 
national cataloging load by improving 
the utility and extending the scope of 
its cataloging. It cannot, however, re- 
spond in this way unless it has the 
means to do so. A mechanism is needed 
for translating some part of the general 
savings into resources for the support 
of the cataloging program that makes 
those savings possible. 

If the problem can be solved, the Li- 
brary can maintain and extend its efforts 
toward drawing into a common biblio- 
graphical framework the significant cur- 
rent output of the world’s press. If it 
cannot be solved, its efforts must un- 
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avoidably, though reluctantly, be ad- 
dressed primarily to achieving a neces- 
sary organization of its own holdings, 
with consequent diminution of its con- 
tribution to a common system of biblio- 
graphical control. 

XIV 

During the last decade, while the Li- 
brary of Congress, like the library pro- 
fession generally, struggled to find some 
fundamental solution of its central cata- 
loging problem that would bring its 
means and its obligations into harmony, 
it continued to develop its cataloging 
equipment and techniques. The publica- 
tion of its catalogs in book form has 
been referred to. By 1950, nearly 700 
sets of the Catalog of Books Repre- 
sented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards and its Supplement had been 
placed in libraries, and there were 745 
subscribers to the Author Catalog and 
255 to the Subject Catalog. In addition, 
the Library had placed 35 sets of the 
Author Catalog and the Subject Catalog 
as deposits in major foreign libraries. 
The publication of the catalogs had the 
effect of greatly extending the service 
previously performed by the depository 
sets of printed cards, which were discon- 
tinued except where the cards, as dis- 
tinguished from the catalog in book 
form, were needed for interfiling. 

The publication of the Library’s sub- 
ject headings was put on a more regular 
basis following the issuance, in 1948, of 
the fifth edition of the Subject Headings 
Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the 
Library of Congress, including additions 
and changes through June 30, 1947. 
Thereafter, monthly supplements with 
regular cumulations have been issued by 
the Library itself rather than by the H. 
W. Wilson Company, which had pub- 
lished the supplements to the fourth edi- 
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tion. Though the fifth edition contained 
a number of improvements over its pred- 
ecessors, notably in the inclusion of 
“see from” references in the main alpha- 
bet, it was, like its predecessors, essen- 
tially an automatic incorporation of sub- 
sequent additions and changes into the 
previous edition, without editorial revi- 
sion of the whole. In consequence, the 
list contained many internal inconsist- 
encies and, like the Library’s catalogs 
themselves, many headings and refer- 
ences adopted at an earlier day that 
were obsolete in terminology or that did 
not conform to present practice in the 
establishment of subject headings. It 
was hoped that before a sixth edition 
was issued, the list could undergo a 
thorough editing that would end the per- 
petuation of past errors. 

A number of minor gaps or inade- 
quacies in the class‘fication system were 
filled or improved, as in the case of Rus- 
sian, Yiddish, and Hebrew literature, 
for which new schedules were issued. 
The principal weaknesses, however, 
were in the fields of medicine, for which 
the classification had not been revised 
since 1921, and law, for which no classi- 
fication had ever been prepared. In both 
these fields the Library was under pres- 
sure to produce classification schemes 
that not only would place medical and 
legal works in their proper place in a 
general collection but would serve the 
purposes of special libraries created to 
meet the needs of those professions. 
After the failure of efforts to agree with 
the Army Medical Library on a new 
classification for medicine, the Library 
undertook a thorough revision of the 
“R” schedule, which has now (1950) 
been completed except for final review 
and will soon be published. 

The law schedule has presented even 
more serious problems. It has been nec- 
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essary to seek some consensus among 
law librarians as to the appropriate 
scope and structure of such a schedule 
and to accommodate their views to the 
conditions imposed by the inclusion of 
the schedule in a universal classification 
system. After a long series of helpful 
discussions with a committee of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ians, general agreement has been at- 
tained on these matters. There remains 
the not inconsiderable problem of ob- 
taining funds to develop the schedule 
in detail and simultaneously to classify 
the law collection of some 760,000 vol- 
umes, a project expected to require ten 
years. 

Though for ten years after the ex- 
piration of the Rockefeller grant in 
1932 the growth of the Union Catalog 
proceeded relatively slowly, great in- 
genuity was used to increase the catalog 
as much as possible with the limited 
means at hand, and over three and a 
third million cards were added. In 1943 
the appropriation for the catalog was 
more than doubled and has since been 
continued at a higher level. At the same 
time, two techniques have made the ex- 
pansion of the catalog simpler. One is 
the photoenlarging of microfilmed cards, 
which cuts the cost of reproduction to a 
fraction of previous costs. The other is 
capitalizing on the labor that has gone 
into the various regional union catalog- 
ing. By reproducing cards from the 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
North Carolina union catalogs, it has 
been possible to cover all their contrib- 
uting libraries at one time. Through 
such techniques the catalog has been 
increased to some 12,000,000 titles. 
With the added appropriations it was 
also possible to file into the catalog 
some 600,000 added entries, which have 
greatly enhanced its utility. 
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Though the enlargement and im- 
provement of the catalog have made it 
a far more effective instrument, it still 
has major limitations. The holdings of 
a number of principal institutions have 
not been included, and very few state, 
local, and special libraries are repre- 
sented. The several million cards for 
titles recorded by the American Im- 
prints Inventory have not, except for 
those included in published checklists, 
been filed in the Union Catalog, though 
they are kept physically adjacent. In 
addition, 1,966,989 cards have not been 
filed in the main alphabet, but, of this 
number, 706,710 have been filed in a 
supplement. Finally, the catalog, built 
up over many years by cards of every 
quality from varied sources, is in se- 
rious need of editing. 

A present problem is the reproduction 
of the Union Catalog both as a security 
measure and as a means of extending its 
availability. Means of reproduction 
other than microfilming appear at this 
time to represent a greater expenditure 
than would be justified by the present 
incomplete and imperfect state of the 
catalog; however, investigation of the 
possibilities continues. 

The Library has also undertaken in 
recent vears to bring the organization 
of its collections of maps, music, manu- 
scripts, prints, photographs, motion pic- 
tures, works in oriental characters, and 
other special materials into a consistent 
relation to the organization of the book 
collections. Music presented few prob- 
lems, since the collection was already 
organized under an excellent classifica- 
tion scheme devised by Oscar Sonneck 
and incorporated into the Library’s gen- 
eral classification. Maps are similarly 
organized, but few have received printed 
cards. Rules for the cataloging of both 
music and maps were included in the 
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Rules for Descriptive Cataloging, and 
the cataloging of these materials is pro- 
ceeding normally. 

The manuscripts collection has hith- 
erto been controlled by an excessively 
ambitious card catalog maintained in 
the Manuscripts Division. The attempt 
to catalog individual manuscripts had 
led to a breakdown of the system, and 
it is currently being replaced by one 
based on the identification and descrip- 
tion of “groups” of manuscripts (each 
group consisting of a major collection 
or an assemblage of related minor col- 
lections ), with checklists or inventories 
of the documents or series in each. The 
new techniques, based on those in gen- 
eral use in archives and historical socie- 
ties, will, it is believed, provide a far 
more effective, as well as less expensive, 
control over the collections. 

Though the collection of fine prints 
has never been fully cataloged, it has 
long been organized in a serviceable ar- 
rangement, which will not now be dis- 
turbed. The photograph collection, how- 
ever, has until recent years been a neg- 
lected chaos. The acquisition of the 
photographic reference file of the Office 
of War Information gave the Library 
the basis for a systematic organization. 
This file had been organized around the 
concept of documenting contemporary 
American life. Though extensions are 
necessary to cover historical and for- 
eign materials, the OWI file provides a 
suitable framework into which most of 
the documentary photographs can in 
time be fitted. Meanwhile, as the col- 
lection of photographs in the custody of 
the Division of Prints and Photographs 
are initially scanned, they are broken 
up into “lots” having unity in terms of 
photographer, subject, scene, purpose, 
or the like. Cards are prepared for each 
lot and are filed under appropriate head- 
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ings in a catalog maintained in the Di- 
vision. It is anticipated that lots will be 
microfilmed in order to preserve a rec- 
ord of their content and that the indi- 
vidual photographs will then find their 
way into the main documentary file or 
into a special file, such as one proposed 
for architectural photographs. Though 
considerable progress has been made in 
placing the photograph collection in 
usable order, the techniques employed 
are still highly experimental. Their de- 
velopment into final form will take 
time, but they may represent a distinct 
contribution to our means of organiz- 
ing nontextual research materials. 

During the brief existence of the Li- 
brary’s Motion Picture Division, prog- 
ress was made toward organizing and 
cataloging the motion-picture collection. 
This has been interrupted for the last 
three years, pending congressional deci- 
sion on a general policy for administer- 
ing motion pictures within the govern- 
ment. However, the necessity of cata- 
loging copyright entries for motion pic- 
tures in the Copyright Office has given 
an opportunity to develop the tech- 
niques of cataloging films, and a body 
of rules is now nearly ready for prelimi- 
nary publication. Somewhat similarly, 
though the Library has been impeded in 
cataloging its own collection of sound 
recordings, it was able, in the course of 
an extensive project carried on for the 
Veterans Administration, to work out a 
set of rules which will also be ready for 
early publication. 

Though cards were not duplicated 
for sale, the cataloging of works in Chi- 
nese and Japanese has proceeded at an 
even pace for many years, with the 
principal problems arising from the 
complete inadequacy of the cataloging 
staff in terms of the volume of material. 
Especially is this true in the field of 
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Japanese material, in which the trans- 
fer to the Library of some 300,000 
pieces of material collected by intelli- 
gence agencies has set up an arrearage 
that could not be eliminated for decades 
by normal procedures. As one means of 
aiding in equating manpower and work- 
load, it has seemed essential to work out 
a co-operative cataloging program, 
something previously made impractical 
by difficulties in the reproduction of 
cards. The recent development of pho- 
tographic reproduction methods has 
opened the way, however, and the Li- 
brary within the last two years has de- 
veloped an active co-operative program 
with the libraries having major oriental 
collections under which their cards as 
well as the Library’s own are repro- 
duced by it for sale. Unhappily, no such 
progress can be reported for works in 
the vernaculars of South Asia. 

As satisfactory techniques for the 
control of nonbook materials are de- 
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veloped, the question arises of how to 
make their product useful. The hope 
was to issue in book form, as parallel] 
supplements to the Author Catalog, 
cards for the various classes of material 
of this character. The inclusion of such 
cards within the regular card-distribu- 
tion system was a desideratum, though 


‘it presented some difficulties. Union 


catalogs of certain kinds of material, 
especially of manuscripts, were urgent- 
ly needed. It was also obvious that the 
Library needed to integrate its catalog- 
ing activities for special materials not 
only with its general cataloging pro- 
gram but also with the programs of spe- 
cialized institutions having similar mate- 
rials. A great deal of work indeed re- 
mains to be done before the Library’s 
controls over its nonbook materials ap- 
proximate the excellence of those over 
the book collection, but progress is at 
last being made. 


III. THE SERVICE OF THE COLLECTIONS 


XV 

Though the extension of the Li- 
brary’s service is a simpler story, sooner 
told, than that of the growth of ‘its col- 
lections and the creation of its catalogs, 
it is hardly less surprising. The privilege 
of withdrawing books from the Library 
was confined, by the act of 1802 setting 
up its organization, to the President and 
the Vice-President in addition to the 
members of Congress themselves. A 
series of acts over the next ninety years 
extended this privilege to the heads of 
departments; the Justices, the Report- 
er, and the Clerk of the Supreme Court, 
the Court of Claims, and the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia; 
the members of the diplomatic corps; 
the Solicitor-General and assistant At- 
torneys-General; the Secretary of the 


Senate; the Clerk of the House; the 
Chaplains of the two Houses; the Solic- 
itor of the Treasury; the financial 
agent of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary; the staff of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, through its secretary; the 
members and secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army; and former 
presidents while in the District of Co- 
lumbia. These special acts were con- 
sidered to have been repealed by the act 
of 1897, vesting in the Librarian the 
authority to make rules and regulations 
for the government of the Library. 
Thereafter, the loan privilege was ex- 
tended to the federal government gen- 
erally, in so far as the use of the Li- 
brary on official business was con- 
cerned. Government loans made under 
this policy normally took the form of 
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interlibrary loans through the libraries 
of the borrowing agencies. What Con- 
gress had obviously intended by the 
patchwork of special acts passed over 
many decades had now been put on a 
consistent and formal basis: the Li- 
brary of Congress was not only the li- 
brary of the Congress but the central 
library of the federal government as 
well. 

Meanwhile, the private use of the 
Library had expanded equally. Under 
the authority of the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House, later 
that of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, to make rules and regulations, 
visitors had always been freely admit- 
ted and in practice had been given full 
facilities for consulting the collections. 
Even before the Civil War the general 
public use of the Library had become so 
great that its limited hours of opening 
when Congress was not in session were 
a matter of complaint. Though no ad- 
ministrative impediments to that use 
were placed, its extension was limited 
by the congestion of the Capitol quar- 
ters and the absence of adequate work- 
ing facilities. 

The removal to the Main Building in 
1897 gave the opportunity for a wide 
expansion of the Library’s use. The Li- 
brarian, given the power to establish 
rules, fixed the policy that the Library’s 
collections could be consulted by any 
adult without the necessity of present- 
ing credentials or requesting permis- 
sion. Commodious working facilities 
were provided. The collections were or- 
ganized and made physically available, 
and the hours of opening were adjusted 
to public demand. This policy received 
confirmation by an act of 1901 making 
the facilities not only of the Library but 
of other government agencies as well 
available to scholars and students. This 
same act was seen as giving authority 
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for extending nationally a service that 
hitherto, though public, had been neces- 
sarily local; and in 1901 Mr. Putnam 
realized a cherished desire by initiating 
the interlibrary loan of books on the 
principles on which it still operates. 
Here a second major step was taken: 
that of allowing the Library’s holdings 
to complement those of other institu- 
tions throughout the country in meeting 
the research needs of individual schol- 
ars. In making this decision, Mr. Put- 
nam gave clear recognition to the em- 
phasis of service over preservation that 
had distinguished the Library through- 
out its history. We are ourselves a pos- 
terity, he pointed out, under some obli- 
gation to our forebears to put to practi- 
cal use what was preserved for us. 

By 1901 the reference service of the 
Library had been extended to its pres- 
ent scope, but it was still qualitatively 
limited. There had just been established 
the series of special divisions previously 
described, which were not only to create 
distinguished collections but to provide 
scholarly service based on them. Within 
a few years the Library could give ex- 
pert service on the materials (maps, 
manuscripts, musical scores, prints) of 
such form as to require special custody 
and on. the related fields of knowledge 
(geography, American history, musicol- 
ogy, fine arts). The improvement of the 
quality and the extension of the scope 
of this expert service remained one of 
Mr. Putnam’s principal objectives 
throughout his administration. In the 
1920’s and 1930's he obtained private 
funds for the endowment of chairs in 
American history, geography, fine arts, 
music, and aeronautics, and of a con- 
sultantship in Hispanica, which enabled 
the Library to complement the meager 
official salaries of the day and draw or 
retain scholars of distinguished compe- 
tence to head divisions in those fields. 
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Mr. Putnam had hoped to extend this 
system and to provide for greater spe- 
cialization by adding consultants to the 
staff, usually without pay. He had 
hoped to draw these principally from 
among scholars retired from active 
teaching. Though many consultants 
were appointed and a number of them 
made significant contributions, the lack 
of funds with which to pay for extensive 
and consistent service seriously limited 
the utility of the consultant system. 
The strengths and weaknesses of the 
Library’s expert reference service fol- 
lowed the same pattern as did those of 
its acquisitions program. Whenever 
problems of custody, arising either from 
language or from physical form, re- 
quired special divisions to administer 
material, special competence existed in 
the reference service. But for the book 
collections in the languages of western 
Europe, no special custody or peculiar 
training was believed to be required. 
The result was that for those very sub- 
jects of broadest interest and for those 
materials and languages most generally 
used by the Library’s patrons the insti- 
tution was generally able to profess no 
expert competence in reference service. 
Only with the creation of the Aeronau- 
tics Division in 1930 and the Hispanic 
Foundation in 1939 did the Library at- 
tempt to provide an organized special 
reference service divorced from the cus- 
tody of materials. Recognizing the pri- 
mary importance of extending its array 
of special competences, the Library has 
given extraordinary emphasis in its 
postwar budget requests to the creation 
of subject and area divisions staffed 
with specialists, particularly in fields of 
strategic national importance. With the 
refusal of these requests, the Library 
has been able to set up, from savings 
from other sources, only the nuclei of a 


European Affairs Division and a Sci- 
ence Division. 

To complete its expert reference staff 
remained in 1950, therefore, one of the 
gravest and most urgent of the prob- 
lems before the Library. 

Provision had been liberally made by 
Congress for a special service to the 
blind, which had begun with a small 
reading room set aside by John Russell 
Young for the Library’s then tiny col- 
lection of embossed books. Successive 
Congresses through many years had in- 
creased the funds and the authority for 
this service until the Library had be- 
come the central agency for the pro- 
curement and the nation-wide distribu- 
tion through regional and state libraries 
of embossed and recorded books and 
machines for playing talking-book rec- 
ords and was, by 1950, spending well 
over 10 per cent of its entire annual 
appropriations on service to the blind. 

Though the central purpose of the 
whole Library has always remained 
service to Congress, the rapid growth 
of the institution and the proliferation 
of its divisions made it desirable as 
early as 1915 to establish a Legislative 
Reference Service that would have a 
centralized responsibility. for service to 
the Congress, its committees, and its 
members. The new service, however, 
was engaged not merely in providing 
books and bibliographies for Congress 
but in undertaking actual research, par- 
ticularly in the field of law. A third 
major step had taken place in the exten- 
sion of the Library’s reference service: 
hereafter, for the Congress, the Library 
would not merely provide on demand 
but would exploit the resources of its 
collections. 

The Legislative Reference Service 
performed its work quietly over the 
next twenty-five years. It provided the 
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Congress upon request with an expert 
service, but a service rather in the use 
of books than in the particular subject 
matters of the requests addressed to it. 
Its work belonged to the margins of the 
legislative effort; it aided many a mem- 
ber and committee in the background 
and the technical aspects of problems 
with which they were dealing, but it sel- 
dom penetrated to the substance of 
policy questions before Congress. Mac- 
Leish saw this service as the center of 
the Library’s purposes and sought for 
it a larger and more useful role. He 
assured its energetic direction through 
the successive appointments of Luther 
H. Evans and Ernest S. Griffith as its 
heads. Under their leadership (Evans’ 
for only one year) the Service grew in 
responsibility until it was not a matter 
of surprise that the enlargement of its 
scope and resources became a central 
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element in the proposals for improving 
congressional machinery and _ proce- 
dures that culminated in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. This act 
increased the responsibility of the serv- 
ice, authorized greatly increased appro- 
priations, and provided for the employ- 
ment of nationally eminent specialists 
in nineteen broad subject fields. The Li- 
brary was now to aid the Congress not 
only through the excellence of its collec- 
tions but through the personal compe- 
tences of its staff, and its Legislative 
Reference Service had become the prin- 
cipal organized means by which Con- 
gress could bring the resources of schol- 
arship to bear upon national problems. 
This action, reaffirmed by subsequent 
generous appropriations, is one of the 
great steps in the Library’s history, 
bringing to fulfilment the Library’s cen- 
tral purpose. 


IV. INTERLIBRARY RELATIONS 


XVI 

The one consistent pattern that 
emerges from this brief and partial con- 
spectus of the Library of Congress is 
that of interdependence with other 
American libraries. Many parts of its 
acquisitions program can be intelligent- 
ly planned only in terms of their con- 
tribution to the total national research 
resources. Its cataloging work has an 
even greater significance in its relation 
to the organization of other collections 
and to the extension of bibliographical 
control than it has to the Library’s own 
holdings. Its reference service must be 
defined in terms of its place in the com- 
plex of reference services through which 
the library needs of the American gov- 
ernment and people are met. Any ques- 
tion of how the Library of Congress 
may best discharge a responsibility in- 
cumbent on it becomes, upon examina- 


tion, a question of how the Library can 
join its own activities with those of 
American libraries generally in order 
best to discharge their common respon- 
sibility. 

Only partial and imperfect means 
have existed for carrying out co-opera- 
tively the planning and policy studies 
required to fit the Library’s program 
most accurately to the programs of its 
fellows in meeting national needs. 
Through a distinguished committee the 
help of the library profession was gen- 
erously given in planning and reorganiz- 
ing the cataloging work of the Library 
in MacLeish’s administration, but the 
committee’s assignment was aimed at 
techniques rather than at objectives. A 
study of much broader scope was made 
in 1946-47 by the Library of Congress 
Planning Committee under the chair- 
manship of Keyes D. Metcalf. This 
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group, representing scholarly and gov- 
ernmental as well as library interests, 
undertook a “direct, fresh, and unprej- 
udiced examination of the future role of 
the Library” and submitted in March, 
1947, a comprehensive and exceedingly 
helpful report. This, however, was a 
single assignment rather than a continu- 
ing responsibility, and the committee 
dissolved upon its completion. In 1948 
the Association of Research Libraries 
established a Committee on Research 
Libraries and the Library of Congress, 
which undertook to deal with a number 
of specific problems, most of which were 
effectively disposed of. But this com- 
mittee also was ad hoc and dissolved 
upon concluding its assignment. 

The Library’s contacts with certain 
scholarly groups is formalized through 
committees established specifically for 
the purpose, such as the Committee on 
Facilities of the Law Library of the 
Library of Congress, representing the 
American Bar Association, or through 
committees dealing with specific prob- 
lems of concern to the Library, such as 
the Committee on Documentary Re- 
production of the American Historical 
Association or the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. Moreover, two 
recent developments within the library 
profession promise an opportunity for 
closer co-ordination between the Li- 
brary and its fellows: one, the creation 
of a committee on co-operative micro- 
filming within the Board on Resources 
of the American Library Association; 
the other, the proposed creation of a 
board on cataloging policy within the 
Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

These individual channels of com- 
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munication between the Library and its 
colleagues need to be strengthened and 
multiplied, so that at every point of its 
operation it can be sensitively respon- 
sive to specialized national needs and so 
that there may be an informed under- 
standing of the Library’s own problems 
in meeting those needs. But no one— 
indeed, no series—of such specialized 
mediums of communication and co- 
operation can alone supply the needed 
overview. The libraries of the United 
States, expanding in their separate and 
diverse freedoms, have, through the 
pursuit of common ideals and through 
voluntary co-operation, created a sys- 
tem of library services for the American 
people and their governments that is 
one of our indispensable national re- 
sources. This resource needs to be 
viewed steadily and as a whole, its lacks 
perceived and filled, its weaknesses 
noted and strengthened. We should be 
able to think in terms not alone of what 
the Library of Congress or any other 
library needs to add to its holdings but 
of what needs to be added to the total 
national holdings and at what points. 
We need to be able to consider what is 
the best and cheapest way not only to 
organize the collections of the Library 
of Congress but also to bring under 
effective control the national collection, 
distributed through all our libraries. We 
need to be able to think not only how 
any one library can best serve its read-. 
ers but how the national needs for li- 
brary service—to inform governmental 
action, to sustain research, to enlighten 
public judgment, to dispel semiliteracy 
—can be effectively met. 

The creation and perfection of insti- 
tutional arrangements that will permit 
such an overview is another of the chal- 
lenging problems of library statesman- 
ship. Certainly, there is a need to bring 
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together the interests of government, 
of scholarship, and of libraries in con- 
tinuing and thoughtful attention to 
these problems, a need most keenly felt 
by the Library of Congress itself. 

But even were the Library possessed 
of the resources and counseled by the 
wisdom that would enable it to adapt 
its program perfectly to the support of 
the national library system, it would 
not be enough. More and more of the 
aspects of human affairs are organized 
nationally; but knowledge remains 
supra-national. Every great library in 
the discharge of its elemental function 
of bringing together in a single collec- 
tion the products of minds of all coun- 
tries is not only a symbol but an em- 
bodiment of a universal commonwealth, 
a part of the indivisible fabric of knowl- 
edge and ideas of which civilization is 
formed and by which it is sustained. 
Especially in this epoch, when the insti- 
tutions and patterns elsewhere estab- 
lished for the transmission of culture 
through time have been so largely dis- 
rupted, responsibility for the continuity 
of enlightenment itself presses upon the 
free libraries of the world. 

Keenly sensitive to those responsi- 
bilities, the Library of Congress has 
been increasingly active in international 
matters. The normal course of its oper- 
ations, of course, touches every coun- 
try: it buys books from all, the network 
of its exchanges reaches into institu- 
tions in every land, its catalogs and its 
collections are used by scholars every- 
where. Many thousands of persons 
throughout the world, many of them in- 
fluential leaders of thought, have their 
principal or only contact with the 
United States through the Library of 
Congress. The Library has endeavored 
to sustain its international contacts 
through these difficult years in a man- 
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ner that would foster a realization of 
the essential unity of intellectual life 
and that would keep intact at least a 
thread of communication even with 
those countries most hostile to the 
American way of life and American 
policy. 

But it has been necessary in the years 
since the war to go beyond normal oper- 
ations. In addition to extending its ac- 
quisitions program and reference and 
consultant services toward the fullest 
possible international understanding, 
the Library’s enlarged international ac- 
tivities have been primarily in aiding in 
the flow of American publications 
abroad and in assisting foreign institu- 
tions in technical library matters and 
particularly in library training. 

The availability of American publica- 
tions abroad since the end of the war 
has been an urgent and continuing 
problem. The first need was to replace 
the losses of war-devastated libraries. 
The American Book Center, Inc., was 
established to serve this purpose and 
was given free quarters by the Library 
of Congress, which was active in its 
creation and management. But beyond 
this there were continuing needs arising 
from the lack of dollar credits, the de- 
sire for information about American 
life and ideals, and the scarcity of cur- 
rent technical books and journals 
needed in rehabilitation and develop- 
ment work. The Library has worked 
through a number of channels toward 
meeting these needs. It has made ex- 
change agreements with libraries in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, and 
Russia under which it has purchased 
and sent abroad substantial quantities 
of current American books in return for 
books of the foreign country, thus aid- 
ing the institutions abroad in meeting 
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currency problems. It was instrumental 
in the creation of the United States 
Book Exchange, Inc., which has been 
given quarters in the Library, in con- 
sideration of the importance and close- 
ness of its operations to the Library’s 
own activities, and which undertakes to 
promote and carry on exchanges with 
libraries throughout the world. It 
helped work out with CARE that or- 
ganization’s book program, and the Li- 
brarian has served as chairman of the 
committee charged with the selection of 
the books to be included. It has worked 
with ECA in exploring the possibilities 
of that agency’s dealing with the cur- 
rency difficulties restricting the avail- 
ability of American books in Europe. 
With funds provided by the State De- 
partment it has carried on a special ex- 
change project with Latin-American li- 
braries. Though the total need is far 
from met, these programs have been 
responsible for the placement in foreign 
libraries of hundreds of thousands of 
copies of American books and period- 
icals. 

The Library has also endeavored to 
contribute what it could to the develop- 
ment of library skills abroad, particu- 
larly in Latin America. In addition to 
sending the Author Catalog and Subject 
Catalog to thirty-five foreign deposi- 
tories and making its other technical 
publications available abroad free or on 
liberal exchange, it has undertaken, 
using State Department funds, to ren- 
der direct assistance to Latin-American 
library schools. This has been done 
through the Assembly of Librarians of 
the Americas, held in Washington in 
1947, through sending members of its 
own staff and sponsoring the visits of 
other American librarians to Latin 
America, through bringing interns to 


the United States for training, and 
through the gift of technical books and 
periodicals needed for instruction in li- 
brary science. 

The President’s proposal in his in- 
augural address in January, 1949, of a 
“bold, new program” to aid, through 
technical assistance, in raising the 
standard of living of backward areas 
(the so-called “Point 4” program) 
opened further possibilities for Ameri- 
can librarianship. In response to re- 
quests from the State Department, the 
Library of Congress undertook to out- 
line a general program for strengthen- 
ing library services to medicine, agricul- 
ture, and engineering and fundamental 
education in economically underdevel- 
oped countries—a program that would 
require the extensive participation of 
other libraries and library associations. 
These proposals have been favorably 
received; and, if adequate appropria- 
tions are made under the newly enacted 
authorization for the Point 4 program, 
the international responsibilities of the 
Library and of American librarianship 
generally are likely to be materially in- 
creased. 

XVII 

And so the Library comes to the end 
of a sesquicentennium. It ‘should be a 
time to look back with satisfaction and 
ahead with comfortable assurance. Now 
it cannot be, for the renewed outbreak 
of war, this time in Korea, gives graver 
emphasis to all the responsibilities 
which the Library of Congress shares 
with its fellows. The path across the un- 
known years ahead has taken another 
turn toward the edge of darkness, and 
the tasks of American libraries in the 
preservation of the world of the free 
mind will take all their strength to- 
gether. 





UNESCO’S WORK IN MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


LARS LIND 


ARLY in February of this year the 
News Chronicle of London, La 
derniére heure of Brussels, the 

Félha de manhé of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
various other leading newspapers from 
Oslo to Casablanca and beyond pub- 
lished the first article of a series called 
““Men against the Desert.’’ This article 
described the research and reclamation 
work which centers in the French labora- 
tory at Fort Beni-Abbés, where most of 
the “‘soldiers’’ are desert scientists and 
where the “‘battle’’ is fought for the sus- 
tenance and not the destruction of man. 
From Beni-Abbés, with its wheat being 
grown in the Sahara Desert, the author 
went on to Tunis, to Tripoli, to Egypt 
where the Nile lays a narrow strip of fer- 
tility across the sand, through the wilder- 
ness of Sinai to Baghdad and Basra, and 
thence to ancient Persia and to Palestine. 
Everywhere he went, he inspected and 
reported on desert conditions, desert en- 
croachments, and men’s effective labor in 
turning the desert to fruitfulness in a 
world that needs food more and more. A 
photographer went with him and took 
pictures to illustrate the reports; and 
articles and photographs were published 
in newspapers in all quarters of the 
globe, commented on in magazines, used 
as material for special projects in schools, 
and made the basis of various radio pro- 
grams. 

One-third of the earth’s surface is now 
desert. One-hali of the earth’s population 
has not enough to eat. Yet, centuries ago, 
much of this desert land was fertile, and 
a great deal of it can be made fertile 
again. As a result of the 5,500-mile jour- 


ney of Ritchie Calder, science editor of 
the London News Chronicle, men and 
women and school children all over the 
world now understand the situation and 
what is being done and can be done to 
change it. They can hardly help being 
interested. The journey was undertaken 
as a joint UNESCO-News Chronicle 
project, and the world-wide distribution 
of its reports has been one of the many 
1950 activities of one section of one divi- 
sion of UNESCO’s Mass Communica- 
tions Department. 

Mr. Calder, who is a member of 
the British National for 
UNESCO and was special adviser to 
Lord Boyd Orr at the Famine Conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, has reported also to the Natural 
Sciences Department of UNESCO in 
connection with the plan to establish an 
International Council for Arid Zones. He 
himself has written, in the Introduction 
to these articles, that he regards mass 
communications as the “invisible hy 
phen” which connects three of the letters 
that form part of UNESCO’s name: edu 
cation, science, and culture— a servant to 
all three. Actually, it also serves as a con- 
necting link with the United Nations and 
the other specialized agencies, though 
this is only incidental to its major pur- 
pose, task, and reason for existence. 

“It is in the minds of men that the de- 


Commission 


fenses of peace must be constructed,”’ de- 
clares the oft-quoted Preamble to the 
Constitution of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 


zation. These defenses, of course, de- 
mand many tools and materials of con- 
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struction—education, library facilities, 
scientific research and interchange—but 
they cannot be adequately built without 
the instrument called “mass communica- 
tions.”’ That is a tool which is both essen- 
tial and many-pronged. 

The Calder series, ‘‘Men against the 
Desert,’’ has been given world-wide dis- 
tribution through the Special Articles 
Section of the Press Division of the Mass 
Communications Department. This sec- 
tion, with a staff of three “program spe- 
cialists,” is occupied with getting and 
distributing articles by acknowledged 
authorities on subjects which have to do 
with UNESCO’s fields of labor and serve 
the purposes for which UNESCO exists. 
The press work, together with the work 
in film and radio, is the most obvious 
task which the term ‘mass communica- 
tions’’ calls to mind. Yet the internation- 
al dissemination of information is itself 
only the finished product, so to speak, in 
a mass-communications program. One 
must see to it that technical facilities 
exist for this dissemination. One must 
work to remove economic and other ob- 
stacles to the flow of information. The in- 
formation itself falls into several cate- 
gories and is circulated in several ways. 

In the Mass Communications Depart- 
ment of UNESCO, special activities of 
recent months range from the distribu- 
tion of a series of booklets on the world’s 
food problems (this in addition to the 
Calder mission) to the preparation of an 
exhibition—held in Paris and then sent 
on tour—to show mankind’s slow struggle 
for human rights. The regular work of 
the department includes the broadcast- 
ing and recording of radio programs in 
the interests of internationa! under- 
standing, a survey of the supply of radio 
apparatus in the different countries of 
the world, and the international press 
distribution of articles on subjects con- 


nected with education, science, and cul- 
ture. The department initiates, and ac- 
tively participates in, efforts to remove 
obstacles to the free international ex- 
change of men’s thought; it attempts to 
stimulate documentary film production 
and the collection of information, for in- 
ternational distribution, about films 
which may be useful for education and 
welfare work. In addition, it publishes 
the Courier, a twelve-page illustrated 
paper which reports on UNESCO’s pro- 
gram, and it clears news releases and 
handles other public relations activities. 
The department’s personnel numbers one 
hundred and three, the staff representing 
seventeen nationalities. 

The department is made up of five di- 
visions: Press; Radio; Film and Visual 
Information; Technical Facilities; and 
Removal of Obstacles to the Free Flow of 
Information. Before describing each divi- 
sional program, we must emphasize that 
much of what is being done is work in 
progress, since UNESCO activities, by 
their very nature, are continuing proc- 
esses rather than specific projects. In 
this article we shall concentrate on de- 
scribing activities rather than plans; the 
latter have already received more than 
their share of attention, which is perhaps 
inevitable in the early stages of any new 
organization. 


PRESS DIVISION 


One of the early undertakings of the 
Press Division was the fortnightly 
“UNESCO Features,’’ now distributed 
in thirty-five countries. Approximately 
twenty-five mimeographed pages of short 
articles, news paragraphs, and comments 
are sent out to more than two thousand 
newspapers, to be clipped from at will. 
All the material is informative; all of it is 
aimed at promoting international under- 
standing; all of it is up to date. It is sent 
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mainly to newspapers in small towns or 
in remote districts, where such informa- 
tion is not easily available. Thus the 
people of a little city in India may learn 
how men and women of a moribund vil- 
lage in the Italian hills built a road with 
their own hands, after the war’s devasta- 
tion, to connect their community with 
the outside world; in provincial towns in 
France and other countries a word-pic- 
ture brings knowledge of the educational 
and material needs of an isolated hamlet 
in India; young people the world over 
may find out about student fellowships 
for school and travel. Every number of 
“UNESCO Features”’ contains also sev- 
eral pages of popular notes on science- 
“Science and You’’—and its news items 
range the world. One recent issue con- 
tains a paragraph about a seminar on 
“teaching for peace” in Havana, one on 
the campaign against malaria in India, 
one on the American Negro Players’ tour 
of Scandinavia, and one on anthropologi- 
cal work in Australia’s Arnhem Land. 
The Special Articles Section, which 
handled the Ritchie Calder series, aims 
largely at a different public, though 
sometimes the two overlap. As has been 
said, this section solicits articles by rec- 
ognized authorities which are offered 
without charge to magazines and news- 
papers anywhere in the world. An article 
by Pearl Buck on technical assistance for 
“underdeveloped areas’ has been pub- 
lished, for example, in the leading daily 
newspapers of Finland and in a general 
magazine in Bombay, in the daily Gazette 
de Lausanne, the monthly Caliban in 
Paris, and the London Fortnightly Re- 
view. An article by two British experts on 
the popularization of science through the 
motion picture has been published in film 
magazines in France, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Netherlands, Algeria, and else- 
where. A centenary article about Balzac, 
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by the French critic and essayist Roger 
Caillois, has appeared in Mexico, Peru, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Egypt, Lebanon, In- 
dia, Ceylon, Switzerland, and Norway. 
Among the countries where an article on 
the newest and most encouraging means 
of malaria control has been published are 
the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Honduras, 
India, and Iran. A tribute to John Dewey 
as educator has appeared in England, 
Norway, Germany, and Turkey. In a 
fairly long list of countries where leading 
periodicals have brought out the study of 
“Youth and the Present-Day World” 
(written for UNESCO by Henri Peyre, 
chairman of the Department of French 
at Yale Uriversity) one notes places as 
far apart as Argentina and Egypt, India 
and France. 

This feature of Mass Communications 
activity definitely got under way only in 
June, 1949. By March 1, 1950, seventy- 
four articles had been distributed, and 
more than &s50 acceptances had been re- 
ceived. Between forty and fifty addition- 
al articles were in preparation or sched- 
uled. One of the most popular articles has 
been a firsthand study, by Dr. Ina Tel- 
berg, of ways in which even slight “‘cross- 
cultural’’ differences among peoples may 
seriously impede international under- 
standing. In the simple recording of such 
differences, Dr. Telberg’s readable, some- 
times amusing, but always thoughtful 
article makes a noteworthy contribution 
to knowledge. 

The Courier (distributed in the United 
States by the Columbia University 
Press) is an illustrated monthly paper 
edited by the Press Division and devoted 
almost entirely to the presentation of ac 
tivities carried on, sponsored, or assisted 
by UNESCO. A spring number, for ex- 
ample, features, on its first page, an ar- 
ticle on the work which UNESCO is do- 
ing to promote the standardization of 
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Braille script for the blind; the second 
page contains an article on the London 
Institute for the Scientific Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency and also a short 
item about swamp reclamation in North- 
ern Rhodesia; page 3 gives details of the 
Ritchie Calder mission and also an ar- 
ticle on a new educational center in Mex- 
ico which is to serve a number of Latin- 
American states; page 4 cites—among 
other things—-the centenary catalog of 
Bach recordings and the traveling ex- 
hibition on human rights; page 5 is de- 
voted to a report on the UNESCO Semi- 
nar on Rural Adult Education recently 
held in India. 

A special public relations staff in the 
Press Division sees to it that information 
about UNESCO activities is distributed 
to the people of the fifty-four member 
states. 

Sometimes, work in Mass Communi- 
cations is merely stimulative (the sugges- 
tion, for instance, of an article in which 
UNESCO then takes no further part). 
More often, however, it is work in col- 
laboration. The Ritchie Calder project, 
undertaken in co-operation with the Lon- 
don News Chronicle, is an example of 
joint enterprise. Occasionally, the Mass 
Communications Department gives in- 
ternational distribution to important ar- 
ticles which have already been published 
locally. When a series of articles, ‘“The 
Challenge of Cancer,’’ by Lester Grant 
(winner of the Peabody Prize in the 
United States for the best science jour- 
nalism of 1949) had appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune, UNESCO bought 
the rights for circulation outside the 
Americas and arranged for its publica- 
tion in key centers of fourteen countries 
or territories in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
A great number of medical institutes, 
hospitals, and individuals also requested 
and received reprints of the entire series. 
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RADIO DIVISION 


On February 22, 1950, the Radio Divi- 
sion celebrated the first anniversary of 
the “UNESCO World Review,” a fif- 
teen-minute news program which had 
been on the air every week for a year, was 
being broadcast in forty-five countries, 
and had been used on 181 stations in the 
United States. The “‘Review”’ consists of 
five minutes of news items and two five- 
minute talks on subjects of news interest 
—-news of constructive activity rather 
than of catastrophe or devastation, news 
of co-operation and understanding in- 
stead of conflict and rivalry. Following 
are items from a typical broadcast: In 
Austria, irrigation and drainage projects 
have been begun for the reclamation of 
more than a million acres of land. In Bo- 
livia, an antibiotic drug has proved ef- 
fective against whooping cough. In Iraq, 
archeologists studying clay-tablet ‘‘text- 
books”’ have reached a new conception of 
the mathematical knowledge of an age 
prior to 2000 B.c. In Brazil, a movement 
has been started to make the music of the 
country better known internationally. 
Rotary International has joined with 
UNESCO in sponsoring special fellow- 
ships which are enabling social workers 
from four war-devastated countries to 
study techniques of therapy for psycho- 
logically handicapped children. All these 
news items are set forth with full explan- 
atory detail. Then follow the longer 
talks. In this broadcast one talk dealt 
with Johann Gutenberg and the inven- 
tion of modern printing (in special recog- 
nition of the five hundredth anniversary 
of Gutenberg’s first work on the Bible), 
and the other described the reconstruc- 
tion of scientific laboratories and 
UNESCO’s part in that work. 

Another project of the Radio Division 
was a broadcasting series of music en- 
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titled “The Voice of the Five Conti- 
nents,’’ which was produced with the co- 
operation of Radiodiffusion Francaise for 
a twelve-week period. The second of 
these broadcasts was given over to music 
for children. The entire program has been 
recorded for possible use in other coun- 
tries, and nine countries have already 
asked for it. 

A somewhat similar series, of stories 
for children, has been in operation since 
the end of the winter. Stories sent in from 
different countries have been made into 
dramatic scripts and put on records in 
English, Spanish, and French. 

UNESCO’s special scripts and record- 
ings are now being used in sixty-five 
countries and territories. In the twelve- 
month period prior to the February an- 
niversary celebration, 399 different re- 
corded programs had been “‘built’’ in the 
UNESCO studio and sent out in twenty- 
four different languages—sometimes as 
many as eighty or ninety copies of a 
single program. These special scripts 
cover a wide field. There are interviews 
with celebrities or experts: with Mme 
Montessori on influences for peace in 
early childhood; with the Middle East’s 
chief supply officer for UNICEF (United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund), which feeds half-a-million 
refugee children in that wide district. 
And there are dramatizations of impor- 
tant world themes: One of these, “Our 
Children’s Home,”’ presented some of the 
men and women who have fought for hu- 
man rights. There are also explanations 
of public-spirited work, as when an 
American girl told of her participation in 
the “Experiment in International Liv- 
ing’’ and talked also about the Interna- 
tional Voluntary Work Camps, the or- 
ganizers of which were then holding a 
conference in UNESCO House. 

The latest undertaking of the Radio 
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Division is an entirely new departure: 
the sending-out of a “radio caravan,”’ in 
1950, not to broadcast but to collect ma- 
terial. Plans have been worked out in de- 
tail for sending mobile recording equip- 
ment to selected children’s camps and 
communities in several European coun- 
tries in order to get sound documentation 
on Europe's children today and on what 
is being done for them. Like the Ritchie 
Calder mission, this work is scheduled in 
co-operation with outside organizations. 


FILM AND VISUAL INFORMATION 
DIVISION 

The work of UNESCO in press and 
radio is, of necessity, one of infiltration, 
collaboration, and stimulus. This is even 
more true in the field of film. The 
Mass Communications Department of 
UNESCO does not make films. Its entire 
annual budget would not produce one 
really impressive motion picture. The 
Division of Film and Visual Information 
co-operates, assists, and stimulates where 
actual production is concerned. It also 
sends out photographic exhibitions and 
albums and collects and distributes in- 
formation about films and film material. 

A handsome and useful booklet, Le 
Film sur l'art, has been published jointly, 
in both French and English, by UNESCO 
in Paris and the Editions de la Connais- 
sance in Brussels. This seventy-two-page 
brochure is both an international catalog 
and a collection of brief critical studies of 
films on art. The illustrations number 
forty-seven; there are several pages of 
extracts, with “shots,” from the film 
Rubens; and the text includes authorita- 
tive surveys of art films in Italy, France, 
and the United States, along with sever- 
al other brief essays. 

But a brochure, however informative 
and important, is not a film, and the De- 
partment of Mass Communications, 
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within its necessarily limited resources, 
works directly with film. UNESCO has 
co-operated in the making of a film on 
the re-education of children from the 
war-devastated countries, which permits 
adaptation for showing with a sound 
track in the language of any country 
which wishes to produce it. Assistance 
has also been given to a French company 
in the production of a film on an interna- 
tional work camp in Holland. A more 
ambitious undertaking is being carried 
out in collaboration with another French 
company: It is to be a feature-length 
documentary called 1950, which will 
show the educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural developments of the first half of the 
twentieth century and their significance 
for the future. 

In its work with “‘stills,”’ as contrasted 
with motion pictures, UNESCO has ar- 
ranged for the publication in English, 
French, and Spanish of a sixty-four-page 
illustrated booklet on the problem of 
Europe’s children, with photographs se- 
lected from the special UNESCO collec- 
tions which were used for exhibition pur- 
poses by UNESUO’s Reconstruction De- 
partment and by UNICEF. In this and 
other ways film material is brought to- 
gether for film companies as desired. 
There is a collection of such material, for 
example, on how money gifts are being 
spent for schools and libraries in Europe, 
and another collection on work camps. 

Furthermore, a catalog has been pre- 
pared, jointly with United Nations, of 
films that deal with the conservation and 
utilization of natural resources, a catalog 
of films useful to the ‘‘Food and People’’ 
campaign that has been carried on in co- 
operation with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and a catalog, in collabora- 
tion with the World Health Organiza- 
tion, of films dealing with the health 
and education of children. In addition, 
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UNESCO House constantly fills requests 
for information on available films in fun- 
damental education and the populariza- 
tion of science and for instructions on the 
educational use of films. 

A replica of the Human Rights Exhi- 
bition organized by the Mass Communi- 
cations Department in Paris is touring 
the French provinces, and a smaller ver- 
sion of parts of the exhibition was sent to 
Haiti. The Division of Film and Visual 
Information has also prepared an album 
of the exhibition for distribution to all 
member states. 

The Human Rights Exhibition itself 
was one of the special activities carried 
out by the Mass Communications De- 
partment in 1949. Like the “Food and 
People’ campaign and the movement for 
the standardization of Braille script, it 
does not fall exactly into any single cate- 
gory but may be said simply to belong to 
the work of Mass Communications as a 
whole. Arranged by the Department of 
Mass Communications, the Human 
Rights Exhibition was shown in Paris at 
the Musée Galliera, under the auspices of 
the French Republic, after a formal open- 
ing by the heads of the French govern- 
ment. Beginning with prehistoric man’s 
first gropings toward civilization, the ex- 
hibition filled four large rooms with the 
record, in photograph and panorama, of 
the movement toward the recognition of 
“human rights.’’ A special feature was 
the exhibit of several famous docu- 
ments that had played a vital part in 
man’s struggle for freedom, which were 
lent for the occasion by the respective 
governments: The French constitution of 
1791, the Pact of 1291 between the three 
cantons that were the nucleus of the na- 
tion of Switzerland, Jefferson’s draft for 
the Declaration of Independence, Lin- 
coln’s draft for the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and a number of other docu- 
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ments from Belgium, Holland, Italy, Po- 
land, the United States, and France. The 
exhibition was on view at the Musée Gal- 
liera from October to December and was 
seen by more than sixteen thousand 
people in Paris. The replica was sent on 
tour early in 1950. 

One of the most widespread and im- 
portant of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Mass Communications in the 
last year has been the “Food and 
People’ campaign carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 

Faced with the world’s need for more 
food, UNESCO decided to take “Food 
and People’’ as its topic of special promo- 
tional concentration in 1949-s5c. FAO 
collected the facts and worked on the 
practical aspects of the problem, while 
UNESCO supplemented this activity 
with an educational program. Booklets 
were prepared and published for wide 
distribution; public libraries were en- 
couraged to form study and discussion 
groups; scientific, educational, and wel- 
fare agencies were enlisted in the circula- 
tion of material which UNESCO fur- 
nished. The fortnightly “UNESCO Fea- 
tures” carried articles on the world’s 
food situation. Louis Bromfield, who is 
almost as well known as an agronomist as 
he is as a novelist, wrote an article en- 
titled “The World Can Feed Itself if It 
Wants To”’ for the Special Articles Sec- 
tion, which has given it world-wide dis- 
tribution. One of the outstanding ac- 
tivities of the campaign is a pamphlet for 
libraries, a compact folder which opens 
up to form a three-page “‘spread.” It is 
done in green and white, with fairly large 
black print, and is both simple and at- 
tractive. It states briefly the facts of the 
world food situation, the problem of in- 
creasing food supplies and insuring their 
equal distribution, the specific aims of 
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UNESCO in disseminating information 
and developing informed public opinion, 
and a list of available discussion aids for 
use by the member states. The back cov- 
er of the folder carries the following spe- 
cial appeal to libraries: 

Public libraries are key agencies in the cam- 
paign. Whether your library is large or small, 
its support will be valuable to the success of the 
discussion program in your community. 

UNESCO urges you to co-operate fully with 
your UNESCO National Commission or Co- 
operating Body. For more details about the 
UNESCO Food and People discussion cam- 
paign, write to vour National Commission or 
Co-operating Body; in [name of country] to 
[proper office and address]. 

Your public library can make a tremendous 
contribution to the success of the campaign by 

1. Helping to organize discussion groups on 
its premises, 

2. Making available UNESCO and FAO 
pamphlets and other publications relating to the 
problem, 

3. Arranging exhibitions, 

4. Compiling and distributing reading, 

5. Showing appropriate films, 

6. Giving individual reading guidance, and 

7. Acting as an information center for local 
activities. 

In English, French, or Spanish this 
folder was sent to every public library as- 
sociation in the member states, with the 
exception of that in the United States. 
which will undertake to prepare its own. 

The ‘six booklets, of approximately 
twenty pages each, distributed in Great 
Britain are: Food and People by Aldous 
Huxley and Sir John Russell; Alphabet of 
the Soil by Guillermo Nannetti; The 
Family's Food by Margaret Mead; UN 
Tackles the Problem by Peter Kihss; The 
World’s Larder by Stefan Krolikowski; 
and Are We Too Many? by A. Myrdal and 
P. Vincent. In the United States, the 
booklets by Huxley and Russell, Mar- 
garet Mead, Peter Kihss, and Dr. Kroli- 
kowski have been published and circu- 
lated, together with Food and Social 
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Progress by André Mayer and Food, Soil, 
and People by C. E. Kellogg. Four ‘‘dis- 
cussion posters’’ have been distributed: 
“Rice: One Thousand Million People 
Ask for More’’; “Save the Soil or 
Starve!”’; “55,000 Guests for Breakfast”’; 
and ‘‘FAO, the New Pied Piper.’’ Most 
of the first set of six beoklets, with sever- 
al in addition, have been sent out in the 
“French language; South American dis- 
tribution is in both Spanish and Portu- 
guese; the Huxley-Russel! booklet was 
brought out in a Dutch edition in Am- 
sterdam; and German editions of the se- 
ries began to appear in the spring of this 
year. A fifteen-minute radio script, 
“Feeding a Hungry World,”’ in English, 
French, and Spanish, was prepared at 
UNESCO House for general distribution. 

The topic chosen for UNESCO’s spe- 
cial ‘‘campaign”’ in 1950-51 is “Energy in 
the Service of Man.’’ Experts have for- 
mulated detailed plans, and, at the time 
of writing, a vigorous program is being 
launched. 

Something of the same situation ob- 
tains in the movement for the standardi- 
zation of Braille script. Begun in 1940, 
this work is continuing actively in 1950. 
The actual standardization of Braille to 
aid the blind of the world can be thought 
of only as a hoped-for achievement of the 
future. A precedent has, however, been 
set. UNESCO has a consultant on 
Braille, Sir Clutha Mackenzie, himself 
blind, who has worked out a plan for the 
complete standardization of this essen- 
tial help to the sightless; and, for the 
first time, a truly international meeting 
to discuss this whole matter was held at 
UNESCO House at the end of March, 
1950. The script which enables the blind 
to read was invented by a blind French 
schoolteacher, Louis Braille, in the nine- 
teenth century, and was codified for 
European languages in 1878. But as it 
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was taken to Asia and the Middle East, 
chiefly by individuals and by groups 
working separately, its characters were 
assigned under different systems, and the 
result was diversity in a field where uni- 
formity was essential. There are six or 
eight different “‘systems’’ of Chinese and 
Arabic Braille, for instance, and as many 
more in India. 

To formulate preliminary plans with 
the UNESCO Braille consultant, seven 
experts (five of them blind) met at 
UNESCO House in August, 1949. The 
larger meeting followed in the spring of 
1950, with twenty delegates from the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Egypt, Argentina, and Ceylon. The 
standardization of Braille, if achieved, 
would mean, in the words of an American 
newspaper correspondent, “that the 
blind of the world will... have some- 
thing the sighted have never known: a 
common script as familiar in Malaya as 
Manchester.” 


TECHNICAL FACILITIES DIVISION 


When the first general conference of 
UNESCO met in Paris in November, 
1946, the Sub-Committee on Mass Me- 
dia, which had the task of drawing up 
UNESCO's program in the field of press, 
film, and radio, pointed out that the war 
had caused considerable destruction to 
the equipment of mass communications. 
Radio transmitters had been bombed or 
dismantled, radio sets requisitioned, film 
studios wrecked, printing presses over- 
used, and the necessary upkeep and 
spare parts had not been forthcoming. So 
it was decided that one of the first tasks 
of the Mass Communications Depart- 
ment of UNESCO should be to under- 
take an inquiry in the war-devastated 
countries to ascertain the extent of these 
losses and, if possible, to find means for 
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the reconstruction of mass-communica- 
tion facilities. 

In 1947, therefore, a survey of press, 
radio, and film facilities was undertaken 
in twelve war-devastated countries in 
Europe and Asia. A complete question- 
naire, concerned chiefly with existing 
equipment, losses suffered, and recon- 
struction plans, but also taking into ac- 
count organization, administrative, and 
program aspects, was prepared, and 
teams of field workers were sent to the 
twelve countries. On their return, de- 
tailed reports were submitted to a meet- 
ing of experts, who were asked to advise 
UNESCO as to the measures that could 
be taken to meet existing needs. 

It was immediately clear that there 
was, in fact, no world lack of equipment; 
the problem for many of the countries 
was mainly one of finance and particu- 
larly of hard currency. But the needs 
were enormous. Immediate needs in the 
field of radio alone were evaluated at 
some fifteen million dollars, which was 
more than twice UNESCO’s budget for 
that year. Besides, UNESCO’s role is not 
one of direct aid. There could be no ques- 
tion of UNESCO’s making any appre- 
ciable contribution to the restoration of 
communication facilities by gifts of 
equipment. 

Although no direct assistance could be 
given, the surveys and the recommenda- 
tions of the experts defined a series of ac- 
tivities which UNESCO could undertake 
and which would be of help in the devel- 
opment of press, film, and radio. The in- 
formation obtained was used by the 
Division of Free Flow of Information in 
its reports to the Freedom of Information 
Sub-Committee of the United Nations, 
to the United Nations Regional Econom- 
ic Commissions, and to the International 
Trade Organization. These bodies are 
continually attempting to encourage bi 
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lateral or multilateral trade agreements 
and the removal of tariff and other bar- 
riers, thus helping indirectly in the de- 
velopment of mass-communication fa- 
cilities. 

On the question of personnel, too, it 
was apparent that UNESCO could un- 
dertake useful action. In many countries, 
it was found, proper training of personnel 
for work with press, radio, and film was 
sadly needed and the provision of fellow- 
ships for study, and of information on 
courses and standares in more advanced 
countries, would be of considerable use. 

Finally, as the report of the first year's 
surveys’ was published and circulated, it 
was found that the information present- 
ed was itself hailed as important and use- 
ful to professional associations and work- 
ers in the field of mass communications. 
Subsequent general conferences of 
UNESCO instructed the Secretariat to 
continue the surveys, extending them to 
underdeveloped territories and, ulti- 
mately, to the whole world. Thus, in 
1948, seventeen additional countries and 
territories in Europe, Latin America, and 
the Far East were surveyed and, in 1949, 
fourteen more in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. In the light of the 
first year’s experience, the questionnaire 
and the general aim of the survey were 
reoriented, with greater stress on pro 
gram and organizational questions. 


At present, surveys are being carried 
out in the remaining countries of Latin 


America, in Canada and the United 
States, in Great Britain, in Africa, in the 
Middle and Far East, and in Australia, 
and the plan is to complete the world 
picture in 1951. 

* Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in 
Press, Radio, Film, Following the Survey in Twelve 


War-devastated Countries (Paris: United Nations 


Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 


1947) 
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The 1948 and 1949 survey findings 
were again submitted to meetings of the 
experts commission, and further recom- 
mendations for action by UNESCO were 
drawn up. The result was the publication 
of two more reports’ and, at the end of 
1948, of a supplement to the 1947 report 
bringing its material up to date. A second 
supplement, covering the countries sur- 
veyed in 1948 and 1949, is now in press. 
It is hoped that, by the end of 1951, there 
will be five volumes of reports which will 
present a complete picture of the world’s 
communication facilities. 

The data obtained through these sur- 
veys do more than provide the basis for 
a world-wide information center on com- 
munications: As regional and local prob- 
lems are brought to light, special research 
and specific projects are undertaken to 
aid, to the best of UNESCO's possibili- 
ties, in developing communication sys- 
tems and increasing their usefulness to 
educational and cultural ends. A few ex- 
amples of the forms that these projects 
assume will suggest the scope of the pro- 
gram. 

Even where the material means of 
communication exist, the lack of person- 
nel qualified to handle them has often 
been noted. UNESCO has given particu- 
lar attention to the problem of proper 
professional training of personnel. Infor- 
mation on training courses is collected 
and disseminated; a special UNESCO 

* Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in 
Press, Film, Radio, Following Surveys in Seventeen 
Countries (Paris: United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, 1948); and Re- 
port of the Commission on Technical Needs in Press, 
Film, Radio, Following Surveys in Fourteen Countries 


and Territories (Paris: United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 1949). 

3 Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in 
Press, Film, Radio, in the Twelve Countries Surveyed 
in 1047: First Supplement (Paris: United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
1948). 
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department allocates fellowships for 
study abroad to needy countries; and the 
organization of technical aid missions to 
assist in the creation of training courses 
is being considered. Plans have also been 
drawn up for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Institute of the Press and 
Radio. 

Though the educational film and radio 
can undoubtedly provide a powerful 
weapon in combatting illiteracy, most of 
the regions where illiteracy prevails have 
standards of living too low to allow the 
masses to purchase radio receivers, and 
it is generally not possible for the country 
to organize its own educational film serv- 
ice. A special study has been made of the 
possibilities of providing low-cost radio 
reception, either by simple individual 
home sets produced at prices far below 
those prevailing on current markets or by 
the organization of wire radio or collec- 
tive listening services. Studies have been 
made of the types of film projectors suit- 
able for use in nonelectrified areas and of 
the use of mobile cinema in fundamental 
education. The creation of regional film 
boards is being encouraged, and fellow- 
ships are being allocated to help the or- 
ganization of educational film and broad- 
casting services. 

The surveys have disclosed that the 
world newsprint situation is critical now; 
it is almost certain to become more so in 
ten of twenty years’ time, as literacy 
campaigns bear fruit and whole new 
populations become clients for reading 
material. UNESCO has made a special 
study of the newsprint problem; it was 
represented at the Preparatory Confer- 
ence on World Pulp Problems at Mon- 
treal, and UNESCO is in close collabora- 
tion with the Forestry and Forestry 
Products Division of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

Though UNESCO is not a relief or- 
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ganization and by direct gifts can give 
only token help in reconstruction, it has a 
considerable role to play in co-ordinating 
and guiding the work of the various vol- 
untary organizations throughout the 
world. Specific knowledge of needs has 
permitted UNESCO to advise outside or- 
ganizations and to administer funds 
raised by them for the distribution of 
radio receivers to schools in war-devas- 
tated and underdeveloped countries, for 
the expansion of educational film serv- 
ices, and for similar projects. 

A number of brochures designed to 
give practical suggestions to countries 
wishing to create or develop mass-com- 
munication services are to be published 
in a series under the title Press, Film, and 
Radio in the World Today. The following 
are in process of publication in English, 
French, and Spanish editions: “Training 
for Radio’’; ‘‘Professional Training for 
Journalists’; “The Use of Cinema and 
Radio Vans in Fundamental Educa- 
tion’; “Education by Radio: School 
Broadcasting’’; “The Problem of News- 
print and Other Printing Papers.’’ The 
following six titles are in preparation and 
will probably have been published by the 
time this article appears: ‘Radio Recep- 
tion Facilities”’ ; “The Professional Train- 
ing of Film Technicians’; “The Laws 
Governing the Press, the Film, and 
the Radio’; “Children’s Entertainment 
Films’’; ““The Role of Radio in Funda- 
mental Education’’; “The Production of 
Films in Small Countries.”’ 

Additions to the series planned for 
1951 will deal with such subjects as the 
effects of television on family life and its 
cultural influences, the influence of films 
on the so-called “primitive peoples,”’ and 
the influence of children’s publications 
and “‘comics”’ on the younger generation. 

Thus, with the initial survey work 
nearly completed and an information 
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center of work problems and facilities es- 
tablished, the work of the Division of 
Technical Facilities is being oriented to- 
ward its long-term program of research, 
assistance, and exchange of information 
which wil] permit the fullest use of mass 
communications. 


DIVISION TO FACILITATE FREE FLOW 
OF INFORMATION 


In the field of information, UNESCO's 
main purpose is to “promote the free 
flow of information by word and image”’ 
in the widest sense of the term. Clearly, 
most of the organization’s functions and 
efforts depend upon achieving a maxi- 
mum of unhampered circulation of ideas 
and knowledge, for an assumption basic 
to the very existence of UNESCO is that 
better understanding among the nations 
of@he world through a more perfect 
knowledge of each other’s lives and 
achievements means progress and peace. 

Our age of rapid technological advance 
provides excellent communication facili- 
ties which can make the ideal of “‘one 
world” a reality. Yet communication 
among the peoples of the world is today 
more obstructed than ever. High-speed 
news transmission, rapid printing tech- 
niques, film, radio, television—these are 
the tools that could be used to “build the 
defenses of peace in the minds of men.” 
But, even apart from political factors, a 
host of obstacles impedes their full and 
proper employment. Customs barriers 
and foreign-exchange difficulties, the in- 
equitable distribution of radio frequen- 
cies, and the lack of trained information 
personnel are but a few of the numerous 
economic, technical, professional, and 
legal barriers which the Division of Free 
Flow of Information is seeking to over- 
come. This division thus occupies a piv- 
otal position around which revolve many 
of UNESCO’s activities and tasks. 
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Efforts to remove or reduce economic 
barriers are a salient feature of the work 
of the Free Flow Division. Two inter- 
national agreements have been drawn 
up, under the terms of which signatory 
states would facilitate the free move- 
ment of the materials which are the ve- 
hicles of knowledge and information. The 
first UNESCO-sponsored convention, 
the ‘Agreement To Facilitate the Inter- 
national Circulation of Auditory and 
Visual Materials of an Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Character,’’ was 
opened for signature at Lake Success on 
July 15, 1949, and by March 1, 1950, had 
been signed by seventeen countries. It is 
designed to remove customs duties, quo- 
tas, and similar restrictions and comes 
into force upon ratification by ten coun- 
tries. Work on the second agreement, of 
much wider scope, is nearing completion. 
This “Agreement on the Importation of 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials’’ would free publications (in- 
cluding books, newspapers and periodi- 
cals, printed music, works of art, and 
audio-visual and scientific equipment) 
from customs, tariffs, and related restric- 
tions. 

Complementing its efforts to remove 
tariff barriers, UNESCO, in conjunction 
with the Regional Economic Commis- 
sions of the United Nations, has under- 
taken to help meet the commissions’ 
needs for educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural materials despite acute shortages of 
foreign exchange by (1) aiding and en- 
couraging information exchanges on 
needs and resources for such materials, 
(2) promoting appropriate trade agree- 
ments, and (3) stimulating legal produc- 
tion. The results, it is hoped, will benefit 
schools, training institutions, and indi- 
vidual citizens alike. 

UNESCO is vitally interested in pro- 
moting the use of radio and telecommuni- 
cations, both as public information me- 
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diums and as instruments of education. 
Electronic communications facilities are 
among the decisive channels through 
which information and knowledge reach 
the public, and it is important that the 
kind of information fed through these 
channels be of a nature to help mutual 
understanding among nations. In close 
co-operation with the International Tele- 
communications Union, UNESCO is, 
therefore, urging that radio and telecom- 
munications be made available wherever 
they are needed and that they be used to 
raise standards of knowledge and infor- 
mation. Constant emphasis is being 
placed on the importance of expanding 
such facilities in underdeveloped coun- 
tries; of promoting international program 
exchanges; of increasing education, sci- 
entific, and cultural coverage in broad- 
casting; of advancing the professional 
training of radio personnel; and of using 
the radio, in particular the high frequen- 
cies (often rightly termed “international 
wave lengths’’), to foster good will and 
peace among the nations. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the International High Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference of 1948-49 
(held in Mexico City and attended by 
sixty-three nations) adopted a UNESCO- 
inspired pledge that the frequencies al- 
lotted to the participant countries would 
not be used ‘“‘contrary to mutual under- 
standing and tolerance.” 
Telecommunications are essential to 
the press to enable it to fulfil its social 
function of keeping the public fully and 
adequately informed. This had led 
UNESCO to urge higher priorities and 
substantially reduced charges for press 
messages. Similarly, in conjunction with 
the Universal Postal Union, UNESCO 
has recommended the wider use of postal 
agreements guaranteeing internationally 
valid subscriptions to newspapers and 
periodicals and affording 50 per cent re- 
ductions on postal charges for books, 
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pamphlets, newspapers, and periodicals. 

Realizing the importance of working 
with and through competent professional 
organizations in the press, radio, and 
film, UNESCO has always maintained 
close contact with international and na- 
tional associations and, in some cases, 
has assisted in their establishment. Some 
of these international groups have, in 
turn, specifically adopted certain funda- 
mental UNESCO principles in the infor- 
mation field. Many of UNESCO’s activi- 
ties, whether they concern telecommuni- 
cations or the freer movement of films 
and publications or freedom of informa- 
tion generally, are being planned, elabo- 
rated, and pursued in consultation with 
professional organizations and specialists 
throughout the world. 

Equal importance is being attached to 
promoting enlightened public opinion re- 
garding the issues involved in UNESCO's 
efforts toward the free flow of informa- 
tion. A growing number of publications 
dealing with particular aspects of modern 
mass-communication problems is being 
sponsored and prepared with this end in 
view. Four of these, scheduled for 1950, 
deserve special mention: (1) “World 
Communications: Press, Radio, Films,”’ 
a single-volume survey of existing mass- 
communications facilities throughout the 
world, containing descriptive texts and 
graphic material which provide a striking 
global picture of the channels which serve 
to bring information and knowledge to 
the people; (2) ““Newsreels: A Survey of 
Their Production, Distribution, and 
Contents,’’ a report on the organization 
and utilization of this important visual 
medium for topical and general informa- 
tion; (3) “A Manual of the Trade Prac- 
tices Affecting the International Circula- 
tion of Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Materials’’; and (4) “Legislation in 
Press, Radio, Films, Television,” a com- 
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plete and comparative study of existing 
legal systems which govern the status 
and working of the modern means of 
mass communications. 

These publications are related to the 
work of the United Nations Sub-Com- 
™ittee on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press, which was originally set up, in 
1947, to prepare the UN Conference on 
Freedom of Information (Geneva, 1948) 
and has since had its life extended until 
1952. UNESCO’s Free Flow Division has 
been instructed to collaborate with this 
UN body by offering its services in all 
matters coming within UNESCO's com- 
petence. This collaboration (to which 
UNESCO has contributed research and 
the preparation of documentation, special 
studies, and publications) links the vari- 
ous activities undertaken by UNESCO 
in accordance with its constitutional 
commitment to “promote the free flow of 
information by word and image.” 

These, in bare outline, are the fields in 
which UNESCO's Division of Free Flow 
of Information is currently operating. 
Much of the work inevitably means lay- 
ing foundations for future projects and 
results, yet immediate and practical 
achievements are confidently expected 
(as, for example, in the case of the inter- 
national agreements which would inten- 
sify the flow of information by eliminat- 
ing many economic barriers that now 
impede the circulation of its indispen- 
sable instruments). 

UNESCO’s task, in this period of mu- 
tual suspicion and distrust fostered by 
lack or distortion of information, is not 
an easy one. Yet to keep the channels 
open for the free circulation and ex- 
change of ideas remains the supreme 
challenge of UNESCO. Its success—and 
this is particularly true of the work of the 
Free Flow Division—depends upon the 
co-operation of men and women of good 
will in every part of the world. 
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SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


AVING been admitted to the New 
York State Library School, I 
took the train for Albany one 
morning in the middle of September, 
1903. The Delaware and Hudson skirts a 
good deal of the western shore of Lake 
Champlain, and, as this narrows, it fol- 
lows the old grass-grown Whitehall 
Canal, built in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury to connect it with the Hudson Riv- 
er. I suppose I should have been thinking 
of my professional education, but it is a 
better bet that I was still envying a col- 
lege classmate who had recently passed 
through these very waters, living alone in 
the cabin of a canalboat carrying lumber 
from Ottawa to New York. 

As a Canadian used to the easier pace 
in living north of the American border, I 
was a little concerned as to the possible 
speed of Albany. I need not have worried 
about that. The United States Census of 
1900 showed that there were just two 
cities whose population figures of around 
100,000 in 1890 had hardly increased in 
the decadey Albany was one and Troy, its 
closest neighbor, the other. The old 
Dutch settlers did not want their town 
contaminated by industry. When Gener- 

t This account of his year at the New York State 
Library School in 1903~4 is an advance publication 
of one chapter of a book of essays in recollection on 
which the author is now working. The proposed 
book, now in part written, will cover his childhood 
and education in Canada, his choice of a profession, 
preparation for it, library experience at McGill, 
Stanford, and the University of California, his later 
concern with education for librarianship, and some- 
thing of his chief extracurricular activity, gardening. 
It will be less a formal, intimate biography than an 


attempt to reproduce times and places and to give 
his reactions to his experiences. 
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al Electric was looking for a site, | was 
told, they were not encouraged to settle 
closer than Schenectady. It was a sooth- 
ing little city. One arrived, as I did, by 
train at the railway depot near the river 
around the foot of the hill or, in a much 
more interesting way, by boat from New 
York. There were large passenger boats 
daily to Albany up the lovely Hudson, 
one making the 160-mile trip easily at 
night, the other the more spectacular day 
trip. There was also a steamer to Troy. 
From the river ran a broad street up to 
the Capitol, just as it does now, but it 
was very quiet, the automobile being still 
such a rarity as to be noticeable. The 
same terrific flight of steps and the same 
bastard monumental! pile still crown the 
head of the hill, though the top floor, in 
a portion of which the Library School 
was housed, was later burned, and in the 
rebuilding the State Library and the 
school were moved to the adjacent new 
Education Building. In the center of the 
Capitol was an incongruous monumental 
stairway of brown stone, designed by 
H. H. Richardson in his typical Roman- 
esque style and imbedded in a gray stone 
building of French Renaissance and 
other dubious ancestry. This building 
had been a large political plum for many 
years and was full of strange and costly 
arrangements. Melvil Dewey used to tell 
of finding inside walls several feet thick, 
supporting nothing, which were removed 
in his time to give the library more space, 
and of upper rooms filled with wash- 
basins that had been put in by a political 
plumber who was paid a fixed amount 
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per basin without limits as to number. 

The State Library, of which Melvil 
Dewey was then director, occupied quar- 
ters in the upper floors of this building, 
and the Library School area was on the 
top one, facing northeast, as I recollect 
it, this being, as we thought, the coldest 
place in Albany. I remember Room 59, 
which was our school workroom, but I 
have a less distinct recollection of the 
other rooms or large alcoves which ex- 
tended across the end of the building and 
were largely used by the students. Some 
classes, including a good many given by 
visiting lecturers, were in a fairly large 
room which was still higher up and, in 
winter, cold beyond anything I had ever 
experienced indoors even in Quebec. This 
room was reached only by means of a 
steep stairway, such as gives access to the 
top deck of steamers, and was something 
of a hazard for heavy people. [ still can- 
not get out of my mind the picture of our 
class climbing it, in particular of a very 
pleasant but decidedly overstuffed wom- 
an who was often closely followed by a 
very small lad; but the expected catas- 
trophe never came. 

The marked feeling of physical isola- 
tion which existed at Albany had its par- 
allel in the complete separation from any 
real college or university. The University 
of the State of New York was merely the 
name given to that state’s organization 
for examining and for accrediting teach- 
ers. It had some mild sort of oversight 
over public libraries, but its only teach- 
ing unit was the Library School. This had 
come about quite fortuitously by the ap- 
pointment of Melvil Dewey as director of 
the State Library and his wish to carry 
with him the school that he had started 
at Columbia University. This isolation | 
felt all my days at Albany, and I know 
that most of the men students missed the 
critical attitude, the exchange of ideas 
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with students of other interests, the pres- 
ence of other professional schools, which 
might in some degree have mitigated the 
narrow focusing of our interests in a 
single field. 

What was worse was that our instruc- 
tors were in the same state of isolation 
and removed from the broadening influ- 
ence of university association. Had Dew- 
ey stayed at Columbia long enough to 
have insured the continuance of the li- 
brary school that he had established there 
and then turned it over to others to de- 
velop along professional! school lines, the 
early history of American education for 
librarianship might have been very dil- 
ferent. | have no quarrel with him for 
taking the young school with him to Al- 
bany, as it would almost certainly have 
died at Columbia without his care, but 
it was nevertheless regrettable. In its iso- 
lation it became too much like the theo- 
logical seminary of a fundamentalist 
church. Library truth was considered to 
have been established and the appropri- 
ate dogma to implement its findings, 
even the detailed ceremonials and proce- 
dures, laid down and no longer open to 
criticism. | felt that we were there for in- 
doctrination and the later propagation of 
the library faith. Much of the school’s in- 
fluence was good, but even what was not 
so good was carried from the mother- 
house to new schools established by its 
graduates at Pratt, the University oi Il- 
linois, and elsewhere. These new schools 
were dutiful daughters, never rebellious, 
and even in the rare instances when they 
were incorporated in universities they 
tended to remain aloof, without intellec 
tual or curricular integration, left alone 
and little considered, suffered as children 
of good librarians but hardly considered 
members of the university family. When, 
in the twenties, criticism became vocal, 
it was heard not from within or from the 
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old-line schools but from the more eman- 
cipated graduates of the parent-institu- 
tion. In what follows I will be more spe- 
cific in my criticisms, but the all-impor- 
tant factor of inbreeding, that most dan- 
gerous educational hazard, lies behind 
like a shadow darkening the prospects of 
vigorous growth and flowering. 

The faculty calls for first considera- 
tion. Melvil Dewey was still head of the 
school. It was his last full year, as in 1905 
he came under criticism as state librari- 
an, largely for his financial and adminis- 
trative interest in the Lake Placid Club 
which maintained in the Adirondacks 
luxurious quarters and fine facilities for 
recreation operated, it was claimed, on a 
basis of racial discrimination. He decided 
to resign, and, though he retained some 
interest in library affairs thereafter, his 
main concern became this highly success- 
ful and profitable organization. Not long 
after his withdrawal, a misguided and 
abortive movement was made to expel 
him from the American Library Associa- 
tion because of certain ideas he was said 
to have—and quite possibly did have— 
on the relations of the sexes. After this he 
was little seen in library circles until 
1926, when he was a guest of honor at the 
half-century celebration of the begin- 
nings of the American Library Associa- 
tion, being one of the very few survivors 
of that 1876 meeting which he had called 
together. 

Some years ago, friends brought to see 
our garden in springtime a round, lively 
little man, introduced as Lord Exmouth. 
He explained at once that he was really 
a university man, whose relatives in the 
line of succession had unexpectedly died 
and left him the title. He added that, in 
the nineties, he had been an instructor in 
physics at Columbia. When our mutual 
friend said that I was a librarian, Lord 
Exmouth piped up in his high English 


voice: ‘Did you ever know a damned 
fool called Dewey?” If we consider his 
great contributions to librarianship, not 
to mention his later business success and 
the building-up of a private fortune, we 
wonder if we could not do with a few 
more “fools” like Dewey. Yet to a con- 
servative young Columbia contemporary 
as well as to many older men some of his 
characteristics were not endearing or 
even reassuring. In my Albany days he 
was in his fifties, a big man with rather 
rugged features and quite bald, not one 
of your strong silent men but dynamic 
and full of ideas of which he loved to talk. 
He was always sure of himself and of his 
project of the moment. He seemed, above 
all, to like new things and change, a mat- 
ter of offense to some. When I was at Al- 
bany, he had just discarded all other 
typewriters in favor of the then new 
Oliver with its flailing arms which irritat- 
ed many users; next year, I believe, it 
fell from favor. His advocacy of reform 
spelling was so strong that he was report- 
ed, at one time, to have spelled his name 
“Dui.” Certainly, the prefaces to the 
Decimal Classification showed his con- 
sistency in practicing what he preached, 
though to most people their reading was 
difficult and suggested stories in Ameri- 
can dialect. He had characteristics which 
might have made him a successful evan- 
gelist or a demagogue, combining, as he 
did, great faith in his ideas and keen busi- 
ness acumen. 

At the aforementioned 1926 A.L.A. 
convention, when he was about eighty 
years of age, he was on the platform for 
special recognition. One of the speakers, 
referring to his having started the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the first library 
school, the first printed classification, the 
Library Bureau, and other professional 
projects, said that he was a “‘self-start- 
er.”’ Melvil Dewey jumped up like a flash 
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and retorted: ‘* We didn’t have self-start- 
ers then; you had to have a crank.”’ Per- 
haps we have not had enough cranks. His 
last library project was his least success- 
ful one, an American Library Institute, 
a sort of self-perpetuating senate of the 
elder library ‘“‘statesmen.”’ In my later 
professional life these were running low, 
and some of us lesser lights were elected. 
There still seemed to be no particular ob- 
ject in its existence. As I have heard 
nothing of it for some years, it has prob- 
ably passed out from hardening of the 
arteries. 

Of most of us students he did not seem 
personally much aware. Individuals he 
might pick out. Some of the more allur- 
ing young women students were taken 
for sleighrides on winter Saturday after- 
noons—he always had a fine eye for a 
pretty girl, and who could blame him for 
that in surroundings not notable for 
glamour? In his one course in library ad- 
ministration we were just his audience. 
He put on a good act, in my opinion, 
though as to this there was some dis- 
agreement. I remember little now except- 
ing the introductory classes, which had 
to do with the qualifications of a librari- 
an, where I came to believe that he pos- 
sessed rather more of the desirable char- 
acteristics than did the more commonly 
found introverts of that time. They were, 
in fact, the qualities for success in many 
fields. His lectures were punctuated with 
stories with which, like the preacher or 
politician, he drove in his points. One ex- 
ample will do. Characteristically, he was 
emphasizing the desirability of optimism 
in librarians. He gave several contempo- 
rary definitions of an optimist and ended 
up with the story of one whose office was 
on the top floor of a high building, right 
above that of a pessimist friend several 
floors below. One day the optimist fell 
out of his window, and, as he passed the 
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pessimist’s, the latter saw him and 
called out that he was going to get it this 
time. The optimist yelled back: “It’s all 
right so far.” 

In my time the Library School was 
really being run by Salome Cutler Fair- 
child, whose Christian name was not re- 
flected in either her appearance or per- 
sonality. She was tall, gaunt, and on first 
meeting seemed austere, though this was 
possibly only shyness. Her idealism and 
aloofness were perhaps the characteris- 
tics most evident to her students. As 
Salome Cutler, she had been Dewey's 
first aide at Columbia and came with him 
to Albany. In late life she had married 
the Reverend Mr. Fairchild, who only 
hovered in the background, being away a 
good deal giving lectures on ethical sub 
jects. She had been educated at Mount 
Holyoke, the source of many mission- 
aries, and she possessed many of the 
qualities of this group. Her high prin- 
ciples and devotion to the spread of the 
gospel of libraries were unquestioned, 
and her influence on the women students 
was great. To some of us rather tough 
men, who had come to Albany trained to 
a mild skepticism and inured to harsh 
realities in life, she seemed somewhat 
confined to the library dogma of her day, 
to be little receptive to new ideas or crit 
icism of those then accepted, and to have 
kept herself so ‘‘unspotted from the 
world” that her relation to it 
somewhat tenuous. These evangelistic 
characteristics reflected in her 
classes, which covered the general library 
field with particular reference to the pub 
lic library movement. 

In. the second semester I had been 
elected reporter of my class, possibly as 
a tribute to my articulate attitude when 
unhappy “‘in that state [New York] to 
which it had pleased God to call me.” I 
was supposed to cull the current literature 
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of librarianship and report on it weekly 
at Mrs. Fairchild’s class. But in the 
springtime young men get restless, and 
with a classmate I occasionally took to 
the interurban trolley cars which con- 
nected Albany with the outside world, in 
particular the near-by small cities, Troy, 
Schenectady, and the towns up the Mo- 
hawk Valley. To salve my soul—and get 
copy——we made visits to public libraries 
in these communities. I have always had 
a quite evident ineptitude for abstract 
thought, with perhaps some compensa- 
tory flair for practical things, and among 
these was the planning of library build- 
ings. This was the heyday of the radial 
stack, a transitory phenomenon now 
found in only a few small public libraries 
built fifty years or so ago. In this ar- 
rangement the stack had frequently a 
semicircular rear wall, and the book- 
cases, generally only on one level, ran 
back from the loan desk toward the rear 
windows like the spokes of a wheel. Su- 
pervision of browsing readers was greatly 
facilitated, as the attendant, seated on a 
revolving stool, could see down all aisles 
and had as complete control as a machine 
gunner would have of a similar salient. 
The drawback was that the entrance to 
the stack aisles were generally made very 
narrow, to avoid the great loss of space 
at the far ends where the cases had 
spread apart. The Schenectady Public 
Library had such a radial stack, and the 
young librarian found that his predeces- 
sor had put all the fiction in the few cases 
nearest the desk, with the result that the 
inner entrances and the adjacent narrow 
aisles could be blocked at busy times by 
even one overstuffed seeker after escape 
literature. He got what seemed to me a 
wonderful idea: He put fiction on the 
fourth and fifth shelves only, running it 
like a ribbon throughout the stacks. By 
this ingenious device he not only spread 


the traffic load but brought all his read- 
ers into contact with the contaminating 
nonfiction, to which he hoped that, in 
due time, some of them might become 
less allergic. When, as class reporter, I 
enthusiastically described this apparent- 
ly effective solution of a quite common 
problem, I was chilled by Mrs. Fair- 
child’s: coldness to it. In modern terms 
that she would never have used, it got 
the “‘brush-off.’” Only later did I learn 
from one of the seniors that the young 
librarian had enrolled in the Library 
School as a student a couple of years be- 
fore and, when the Schenectady position 
was offered him, had left without com- 
pleting his year. He was considered an 
apostate, and what he did should not be 
of interest and could not be good. 

My other story of Mrs. Fairchild il- 
lustrates her aloofness from life, at least 
as many of the men students knew it. 
She was talking in class of the need to 
know the users of the public library, to 
establish sympathetic personal relation- 
ships, especially where the size of the 
community allowed of this. As an in- 
stance she read an extract from a letter 
that she had received from a former 
woman student, the head of a small pub- 
lic library in an industrial town. This de- 
scribed how a workingman stopped at the 
loan desk at the close of his day, how he 
put down his dinner pail on the desk, 
wiped his brow with his blue bandana, 
and said, ““Gee, Miss, but I’m tired.” 
Mrs. Fairchild paused, the women stu- 
dents in the front rows looked moved and 
sympathetic at this evidence of what we 
now call good public relations, but on the 
faces of all the men in the rear of the 
room were lovely big grins. For Mrs. 
Fairchild had pronounced ‘‘Gee” with a 
hard initial letter, as in the second syl- 
lable of ‘‘McGee.”’ She had apparently 
never heard its repeated use by small 
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boys on the streets of any town, where 
the substitution of the initial letter in 
place of the name of God was, then at 
least, universal. 

Mrs. Fairchild’s influence on the grad- 
uates of her time, especially the women, 
who revered her, was great, and on the 
whole it was very good. Of her sincerity, 
seriousness, high principles, and desire 
to help others there was never a question. 
Her lack of experience in the rough, 
tough world was pretty characteristic of 
the school, not an attribute of any par- 
ticular teacher; in others it just showed 
up differently. 

Walter Stanley Biscoe will not soon be 
forgotten by his students in trade bibli- 
ography, never while they can remember 
how many hours it took to do some of his 
assignments. Physically and in his man- 
ner he might have been the model used 
by novelists in describing male librarians, 
descriptions and characterizations as ob- 
solete today as the horse and buggy to 
whose time they belonged. He was long, 
lean, his nervous face somewhat shroud- 
ed by a sparse crop of whiskers. I think 
he was a bachelor—he looked like one. 
In his manner there was a high degree of 
precision, and, once started, he could— 
and did—talk endlessly on the charac- 
teristics and idiosyncrasies of his beloved 
trade bibliographies. He certainly knew 
his subject and could pass on to us end- 
less details. I am sure that his course in- 
cluded every bibliography in every lan- 
guage which was procurable in this field. 
For a very few of us it was a wonderful 
preparation for our later work. Certainly, 
I could have no quarrel with its thor- 
oughness when I successively headed the 
order departments of two large universi- 
ty libraries, both big buyers of books, 
and when, later, I taught trade bibliogra- 
phy at two university library schools, 
both stressing preparation for the work 
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in scholarly libraries. As even I never 
again saw or had occasion to use some of 
the books we examined, I can only 
imagine how remote was this mass of de- 
tail from the needs of children’s, school, 
public or special librarians. When I came 
to teaching trade or national bibliogra- 
phy, I limited the first, required, year’s 
instruction to the basic books of the four 
largest book-producing countries, leaving 
others for incorporation in an advanced, 
elective, course in book-buying for schol- 
arly libraries. I still question the necessi- 
ty of an instructor’s telling all his stu- 
dents all that he knows about a subject, 
and I still doubt if it is worth spending 
five hours—this was by actual count —to 
learn that the Catalogue of Current Litera 
ture had a poor author index and that an 
English book not found there might still 
be in print. 

Nearly twenty years after my Albany 
days I revisited the Library School on 
my way to the A.L.A. conference at Sara 
toga Springs and learned that, on that 
very morning, Dunkin Van Rensselaer 
Johnston had died. He had resigned as 
reference librarian some years before, 
when state library vacations were cut 
a quite consistent step, it seems to me, if 
you do not really have to work. A scion, 
I understood, of an old Dutch family 
with social position, prestige, and poise, 
he had married the daughter of one of the 
shirt-and-collar manufacturers of indus- 
trial Troy, and it was the general impres- 
sion that he had earned the money which 
came that way. By my time he seemed a 
bit sad and tired and too well fed for a 
librarian. There were suggestions that he 
had become lazy and that he had not 
measured up to his possibilities. But he 
did know his reference materials and the 
people who used them and was easily one 
of the best teachers we had, with a beau 
tiful sense of humor and the good feeling 
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for proportion and value which often 
goes with this. To some of the more 
naive students, who just wanted to be 
told whether a reference book was good 
or bad, his fine shadings of opinions were 
sometimes a problem; but the more so- 
phisticated ones rejoiced in his discrim- 
inating judgments as well as in the way 
in which he made them. The openings of 
his Thursday morning classes were a par- 
ticular joy, as he started out with ques- 
tions from the morning newspapers. As 
some of our women students read only 
that one day’s paper in preparation—and 
news is a continued story—he used to 
get them beautifully tangled up in their 
replies. He also got across to his students 
the idea of the relation of news and refer- 
ence questions, besides delighting such of 
us as enjoyed reading newspapers for 
themselves. Just one example: To avoid 
being picked on for a question, one 
simple soul volunteered the information 
that some horse had just broken the 
world’s record for the mile. ‘Ah, yes,” 
said D. V. R. Johnston, ‘very interest- 
ing, and what was the time?” The girl, 
who did not expect this, floundered and, 
remembering two of the three figures, 
said: ‘Sixty-eight seconds.” “Ah, yes, 
that would be a world’s record,” he said, 
and the sophisticates in the rear rows 
smiled. 

We were disappointed to learn that 
Mary Sutliff, the first-year instructor in 
cataloging, was on leave, but we need not 
have worried, for Corinne Bacon, of the 
New Britain Public Library, quite ade- 
quately substituted. She was a blonde, 
not lissome but very erect. Today she 
would have a nice curly bob, and I would 
not so often have been concerned that 
her back hair might fall down. Beneath a 
somewhat schoolmarmish exterior and 
manner she was by no means rigid. She 
had keen intelligence and understanding 


and a lively enough wit. I became quite 
fond of her and appreciative of her han- 
dling of a difficult and unpopular subject. 
She had to teach both subject and 
classed cataloging, as the State Library 
had only a classed catalog for subject 
work. Though I afterward came to have 
a good opinion of this for a scientific or 
scholarly library, the stress put on it at 
Albany in a beginning course seemed too 
heavy, as very few of us were ever likely 
to meet classed cataloging in our later 
work, 

Classification was then everywhere 
taught by itself, generally by a classifier, 
and without relation to subject headings. 
Ada Bunnell, who gave this course, could 
not very well allow all the discussion that 
we would have liked when we differed 
with her in our problems, but she seemed 
a reasonable person. I was sorry for her, 
one day, when the subject was theology 
and the four former clergymen in my 
class took the ball away from her and 
gave an exhilarating exhibition of some 
of the differences of opinion possible 
when specialists were consulted. First- 
year instruction in classification was de- 
voted wholly to the Decimal Classifica- 
tion. This was perhaps defensible, but for 
those who stayed only one year it was 
regrettable not to have learned that it 
had competitors. 

I took several of the advanced courses 
along with the first-year ones and so was 
privileged to attend those in library ex- 
tension and library buildings given by 
the state library inspector, William Reed 
Eastman, a retired Army chaplain, a fine 
and dignified figure with a broad ap- 
proach to the problems of his field and a 
practical common sense not always evi- 
dent in our teachers. When he told me, 
privately, that he thought my solution of 
the building problem was about the best 
that he had received from these second- 
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year students, I was naturally much up- 
lifted. When I later became considerably 
concerned with library planning and 
taught this subject, I was always glad 
that I had had my orientation under him. 

Having been raised in a Scotch-Cana- 
dian tradition where “‘apple-polishing”’ 
was regarded as a mortal sin, I tended to 
keep a bit aloof from both instructors 
and administrative officers. So I never 
became at all well acquainted with Flor- 
ence Woodworth, the great friend of so 
many Albany-trained librarians, or with 
Edna Sanderson, whom I later got to 
know better when she was at Columbia 
and of whose kindness, fairness, and good 
judgment I was as great an admirer as 
many others. After so long a lapse of 
time, I suppose it is not surprising that I 
remember little of those who revised our 
problems and that the one whom I do 
recollect I still do so with bitterness. A 
Miss Fellows gave the classes in acces- 
sioning, discussing that overburdened 
and overrated record in all its harrowing 
details. I was ill part of this time, but, as 
I had done considerable accessioning at 
McGill on this same model, I tackled the 
problem with some confidence. But my 
solutions were not hers, and my huge 
sheets came back to me covered with red 
ink like a bloody battlefield. I was just 
recovering from the flu, but I still had 
strength enough to lift up my voice in 
unseemly protest, and I vowed ven- 
geance on the accession book. I have al- 
ways had some difficulty avoiding feuds. 
This one I did not, so that I was delight- 
ed, when I went to Stanford University, 
to find that the accession book had been 
given up. When I went to the University 
of California at Berkeley, I shamelessly, 
even joyfully, recommended—and effect- 
ed—the liquidation there of this unneces- 
sary and expensive record in favor of us- 
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ing the order cards for essential informa 


tion. 

Visiting lecturers, sometimes a diver 
sion, sometimes a bore, were necessary in 
view of the isolation of Albany and the 
lack of regular faculty members able to 
teach certain specialties. Library work 
with children was covered in a few classes 
given by nationally known children’s li- 
brarians. Clara Hunt gave us a feeling of 
cool efficiency in this specialty; Anne 
Carroll Moore left a warmer impression 
of love of the literature. I remembered 
her so well that, after her retirement, I 
persuaded her to come to Berkeley for a 
semester while we were without our regu- 
lar lecturer. Staff instruction in order 
work was weak, but Mr. Peck, of the 
Gloversville Public Library from the 
near-by Mohawk Valley, supplemented 
it with his good, hardheaded experience 
in public library book-buying. The pres 
entation of the public library by visiting 
lecturers was pretty spotty and failed to 
recruit many of us to that service; in 
fact, the classes given by Frank Hill of 
the Brooklyn Library were of so personal 
and so pedestrian a character that they 
worked in reverse: No one in our class 
wanted to work in that particular ‘“‘busi- 
ness-like’’ library. The outstandingly 
good series of well-organized and well- 
delivered lectures were those on univer- 
sity library administration given by 
Katharine F. Sharp, then librarian of the 
University of Illinois, who later with- 
drew from library work to help Mr. 
Dewey at the Lake Placid Club, a real 
loss to our profession at that time. 

Thinking back about the general char- 
acter of instruction, I now believe that 
the longer courses were competent in 
routines and practices but that there 
were too many fragmentary little courses 
of a few classes without integration with 
each other or the general objectives of 
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the curriculum. Instruction was a bit 
short on general principles, lacking in 
any suggestion of need for research, and 
little inclined to give the reasons for 
often complicated procedures. There was 
no analysis of a situation to provide an 
approach which might possibly lead to a 
better solution of a problem. The classes 
on circulation work may be used to illus- 
trate the procedure. We were given 
eleven mimeographed sheets of the de- 
tailed procedure of eleven selected charg- 
ing systems actually in use in different 
types of libraries, mainly public and uni- 
versity. We memorized—and after the 
examination promptly forgot—the vari- 
ous steps taken by attendant and reader 
in these eleven systems, but I have no 
recollection whatever of any discussion 
of the needs which each system met or of 
how adaptations or changes might be de- 
veloped to meet new or different condi- 
tions. Of these eleven systems I now re- 
member nothing, but the end of the out- 
line of a twelfth (unrequired) system, de- 
vised by a senior student, the late la- 
mented Edmund Lester Pearson, still 
sticks in my mind. His “Beulah Van 
Glisterenstein Charging System,” taking 
its name from the first and last names of 
the two young girls at the State Library 
loan desk, ended something like this: 
“Attendant picks reader’s pocket, stamps 
on reader’s foot, and files reader’s teeth.”’ 

Practice work here and, as | later dis- 
covered, in most other places was more 
directed to the needs of the library than 
to the development of the student, and 
the record work, often used to reduce ar- 
rears in cataloging of secondary material, 
was deadly dull. One of my classmates 
was given a bound volume, made up of 
many old pamphlets, to catalog. This job 
required so many hours and the hand 
printing of so many dozens of cards that 
it left him with a hatred of cataloging 
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which lasted his life. Some of the practice 
work—-such as making cards for pictures 
and other record work—had to be done 
in the Home Education Department. 
Once over the horrific hurdle of Myrtilla 
Avery’s eagle eye appraising our amateur 
printing—one rarely passed on the first 
test—we worked there quite pleasantly, 
if not very profitably. That department 
was then so largely staffed by attractive 
young Albany girls that for some it be- 
came a happy hunting ground, and in 
our time more students found wives there 
than among the library-school students. 
Long after and in other schools, the 
amount and character of required prac- 
tice work was a source of much dissatis- 
faction. When I came to head a library 
school of my own, I pioneered in its re- 
duction and later eliminated it as an edu- 
cational device, maintaining that it tend- 
ed to exploit the student and be an undue 
waste of his time. 

Another educational effort was the 
yearly student pilgrimage—I use the 
term advisedly—to the libraries of either 
New England or the New York to Wash- 
ington area. This took place in a week 
around Easter, and both first- and sec- 
ond-year students participated. The one 
of which I was a member was housed in 
a sedate Beacon Hill hotel, from which 
we walked each day, like members of a 
young ladies’ seminary, to one of the 
Boston libraries, took streetcars to sub- 
urban ones, or the train to places like 
Salem, Springfield, and Worcester. This 
was an interesting experience, broaden- 
ing to students from the different sec- 
tions of the United States and, particu- 
larly, to a Canadian like myself. 

What I now recall best is our attending 
a meeting of the Bay State Library As- 
sociation at Pawtucket, where the high- 
light was a paper by Sam Walter Foss, 
librarian of the Somerville Public Li- 
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brary, considered a “‘character,”’ partly 
because, in the fine tradition of American 
humor, he refused to take all things se- 
riously. His subject, “‘Should the Public 
Library Work for a Big Circulation?” 
might have been deadly dull, but not 
handled as he did it. By reading self- 
written letters which he claimed to have 
received from readers, including one 
urging the librarian to adopt modern 
business methods (such as placing a crisp 
clean dollar bill in occasional volumes of 
nonfiction for lucky borrowers to find), 
he combined good sense with the exag- 
geration which is often most effective in 
our tradition. It was a revelation to me 
that a professional paper did not have to 
be a substitute for soothing syrup. It was 
nearly twenty years later that I was first 
asked to give a paper at an American Li- 
brary Association conference. If, as I was 
told, it was both instructive and amus- 
ing, it owed something to this precedent. 

A less pleasing experience was recently 
recalled in my reading of Amory’s The 
Proper Bostonians, where almost a chap- 
ter is devoted to the exploits of Mrs. 
‘“‘Jack’’ Gardner. This “grande dame’”’ 
had just opened Fenway Court, her 
transplanted Venetian palace so fabu- 
lously furnished with fine paintings and 
objets d’art. A very limited number of 
visitors were admitted during a couple of 
weeks each year, this gesture being in 
some way connected with her claims for 
duty-free entry of her museum pieces. 
She was then about sixty-five years old 
and at the height of her fame. But to us 
students, much as we appreciated the op- 
portunity to see this palace, she was just 
an unimpressive and bad-mannered old 
party who personally supervised our 
roundup from room to room and, by her 
loud instructions to her liveried major 
domo to make sure that we were cleared 
out of each room and the doors locked, 
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left us feeling that one could pay too 
much for “‘culture.”’ 

As I had never been to New York, | 
persuaded a classmate to go there with 
me one late-spring weekend. We went 
down by the Hudson River night boat on 
Saturday, stayed at a downtown New 
York hotel over Sunday night, visited li- 
braries in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark, on Monday, and returned to 
Albany by boat that night: total cost, for 
the two of us, fourteen dollars—all we 
could scrape together in those lean but 
inexpensive days. On that exploratory 
journey we went to Newark almost whol- 
ly because we wanted to meet John Cot- 
ton Dana, who will be remembered by 


a fine and skeptical mind, a varied cul- 
tural background, a steadfast character, 
and a tongue which did not spare shams. 
He was not popular in his later days 
nonconformists rarely are—but I shall 
always appreciate his kindly reception of 
a couple of unimportant students. As we 
left, he said that he had just one piece of 
advice for us——to get our own library as 
soon as possible, where we would be 
given whatever credit our work justified, 
not just continue to work for someone 
else who would naturally assume a good 
proportion of it. It was good, realistic ad- 
vice, though I did not follow it until 
many years had passed, and my com- 
panion never did. 

Without something of my personal 
life, my friends and fellow-students, the 
Albany record would be incomplete. 
When | arrived in that somnolent city, | 
sought out a place to sleep and, at a cost 
of five dollars a month, rented a hall bed- 
room, the small narrow room at the rear 
of the entrance hall, the lowest common 
denominator in housing. Later, I met the 
students of my class, some thirty-seven 
college graduates, about a third of them 
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men. Among these was a tall slight 
young man from Wisconsin, John E. 
Goodwin. He had learned, from some 
seniors, of very desirable quarters, a 
front living-room with a single bed and 
an upper bedroom with two beds. This 
was on the southeast fringe of the city at 
430 Clinton Avenue, about a mile from 
the Capitol, and the rent for both rooms 
was only twelve dollars a month. The 
landlady was a gentle dressmaker who 
preferred men, as they suggested protec- 
tion to her, and she did not mind if they 
were noisy, as long as they acted as 
watchdogs. Jack Goodwin picked out 
two unmarried men to share these quar- 
ters with him: Maurice (Maus) Hussey 
Avery, a Dartmouth graduate from 
Nashua, and myself. Maus and [ slept 
upstairs and Jack in the large lower 
room, where we all lived very agreeably 
through the whole year amid the Brus- 
sels carpet, white lace curtains, crystal 
chandeliers, and furniture of the late Vic- 
torian era. These quarters we left each 
morning and walked the mile, a cold one 
in winter, to one of the several boarding- 
houses near the Capitol, changing from 
time to time for variety, for there was no 
other noticeable difference. The food was 
not bad, but it was uninteresting. I had 
always lived at home and, because I had 
been a delicate child, had got away with 
a highly selective diet; indeed, until my 
marriage I could have been cited as an 
example of the possibility of growing up 
without aid of vegetables; to this day, 
neither of the women in my life has suc- 
ceeded in making me eat spinach. Avery 
was young and always so hungry that I 
claimed I kept him alive that year by 
passing on to him the vegetable contents 
of the innumerable “bird baths’’ of the 
day. 

Sometimes we spent the evenings in 
our large room, studying or working or 
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arguing about our papers and problems; 
more often we worked at the Library 
School, where more books were available. 
Saturday nights we loaded up at the 
German bakery under Harmanus Bleeck- 
er Hall on Washington Street, so that we 
would not have to go out to breakfast 
Sunday mornings, and we drew lots as to 
which of us should get up and serve the 
others in bed. When we heard the con- 
gregation in the Methodist church on the 
corner singing the doxology near the end 
of the morning service, we got up, 
dressed, and rushed down to the board- 
ing-house for midday dinner. 

We had little time for recreation, only 
an occasional walk in the parks or coun- 
tryside. There were, of course, no movies, 
and regular theaters were expensive and 
good plays in Albany rare. I did see Hen- 
ry Irving and Ellen Terry in The Mer- 
chant of Venice at Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall. I remember an evening party or 
two at the Deweys’, and sometimes one 
of us would be invited to the Johnstons’ 
or elsewhere, but life was simple and 
quiet, and one could concentrate on 
school work. I, in particular, had little 
spare time, for, having neither the money 
nor the desire to spend two years in Al- 
bany, I was carrying full first-year work 
and, after Christmas, about half the sec- 
ond-year courses as well. 

After meeting all my fellow-students, 
I was less impressed with the miracle of 
my admission than at first. They were a 
heterogeneous lot. A common character- 
istic of the women was a deep serious- 
ness. A good many of them were of the 
inconspicuous type, good workers but 
without much spark. As might be expect- 
ed, some of the brightest and most at- 
tractive married and, as was then cus- 
tomary, left library work. Of those who 
remained and made some mark, Anne 
Thaxter Eaton, later librarian of the ex- 
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perimental Lincoln High School of 
Teachers College, New York, comes to 
mind. Of a pair who were constantly to- 
gether as students and who later came to 
California, one was Mrs. Frances Burns 
Linn, a young and attractive widow who 
spent practically her whole successful 
professional life as librarian of the Santa 
Barbara Public Library, a position for 
which her personality fitted her perfect- 
ly; the other was Helen Vogleson, a com- 
petent but ‘ess happy librarian, who 
joined Mrs. Linn for a while but after- 
ward became librarian of the Los Angeles 
County Library, often something of a 
storm center. We later had occasion to 
join battle over personnel problems and 
education for librarianship. 

Too many of my men classmates were 
rather old and had tried other profes- 
sions. Others found such limitations in 
librarianship that they left it; many of 
these are dead and of the living I have 
lost track. Of those who eventually be- 
come professionally prominent, mention 
might be made of Doc Jewett, librarian 
of the University of Nebraska at the 
time of his death many years ago, and 
John E. Goodwin, successively librarian 
of the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, my 
closest professional friend, of whom | 
have already written on the occasion of 
his retirement. He died in 1948. In my 
class, too, was Asa Wynkoop, a distin- 
guished clergyman before he almost lost 
his voice; a cultured and charming per- 
son, he had a second successful profes- 
sional career, succeeding Mr. Eastman as 
New York State inspector of libraries. 
Herbert Hirshberg I considered our out- 
standing student, personally and profes- 
sionally, and I was not surprised that, 
though handicapped by poor health, and, 
in one or two instances, by most unjusti- 
fied racial prejudice, he achieved emi- 


nence in several fields, his two top posi- 
tions being those of Ohio State librarian 
and head of the library and the library 
school at Western Reserve. 

The seniors of my time | naturally 
knew less well. The second-year class was 
always reduced in numbers. There were 
some women who were later nationally 
known. Harriet Peck was one of the few 
whom I ever really got to know, a highly 
critical and articulate person, with whom 
I was later associated in teaching at 
McGill. Of the senior men, Harold Leupp 
eventually became librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California and Nat Goodrich 
of Dartmouth. Edmund Lester Pearson, 
a rebel who refused to take everything in 
high seriousness, later left library work 
and became the leading American au- 
thority writing on nonfictional murder. 
His Old Librarian's Almanac is doubtless 
his best-known library hoax, but many of 
his weekly columns in the late lamented 
Boston Transcript brought joy to the un- 
regenerate. I still gloat over the humor of 
his take-off there of a study of the actual 
use of the card catalog, in which he con- 
cludes with the third assistant cataloger 
filing a reference card reading “Sea 
Shells. See Shells.”’ 

The New York State Library School 
was of its time and place. As a pioneer 
school it was subject to limitations, and 
one of these was an overemphasis of the 
technical aspects. In what I have said 
there is now no bitterness, no intentional 
criticism for its own sake. I left it without 
love but not without considerable equip- 
ment for my profession. It left me very 
much alone after my departure, and, 
though I was one of the top students of 
my class, I do not know that I was ever 
recommended for a position by the 
school, though one of my classmates, 
Goodwin, was responsible for my ap 
pointment at Stanford University and a 
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senior, Leupp, brought me to Berkeley. 
There was a general impression in my 
group that recommendations tended to 
favor the safe and personally preferred 
men and women but this may be unfair. 

An illuminating episode occurred to 
me in 1908 when, under appointment to 
go to Stanford University, I was filling in 
time by teaching my last summer-school 
library classes at McGill. I had taken 
Harriet Peck, the instructor in catalog- 
ing, canoeing on the near-by Riviére des 
Prairies, and we got to talking of the Al- 
bany of our days. She told me an extraor- 
dinary story: that our trio, Avery, Good- 
win, and myself, were reported at Albany 
to be heavy drinkers, dangerous persons 
to have around. In the school year that 
we lived together, I am quite sure, none 
of us ever had a drink, to say nothing of 
getting drunk. True, we howled drinking 
songs in the rickety old elevator which 
took us aloft after dinner, when we often 
returned to the school quarters, but any 
man would know that these were mere 
manifestations of youth, gone, alas, too 
soon. But I think I learned something 
from this, and, when it later fell to me to 
do much placement work, I tried to be as 
fair as in me lay, even with students 
whose ways were not my ways. I believe 
that the function of professional schools 
is not to turn out graduates in the image 
of their makers but, rather, to encourage 
that variety and vigor which means life. 

Some weeks before | completed my 
year at Albany, Mr. Gould invited me to 
return to the McGill University Library. 
The position open was that of cataloger, 
at a salary of fifty dollars a month. What 
interested me much more was that he ex- 
pressed hopes of endowment of a library 
school at McGill, saying that, if and 
when this was obtained, he wanted me on 
hand to take charge of it, an alluring 
prospect to one filled with ideas as to how 
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—and how not—a library school should 
be run. As a warm-up he was starting, in 
June of that year, a month of summer- 
school instruction of that elementary but 
omnibus character then known as “1i- 
brary-commission type.’’ This was to be 
open to beginning college graduates and 
to any others, regardless of background, 
already holding library positions in Can- 
ada. A competent American-trained li- 
brarian had'been hired to teach catalog- 
ing and technical processes; I was to give 
elementary reference and book selection. 
I accepted the position and, finding 
that Mary Imogene Hazeltine (librarian 
of the Jamestown, N.Y., Public Library 
and later director of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School) was giving classes in ele- 
mentary reference work to librarians of 
small New York State public libraries- 
these running concurrently with the fin- 
ishing weeks in the regular Library 
School—I obtained permission to attend 
them. I profited greatly from her realistic 
attitude. Instead of trying to impress on 
her students her wide knowledge of ref- 
erence materials which they would never 
find in their own little libraries, she 
showed them the wide variety of ques- 
tions which could be answered by a thor- 
ough knowledge of a few books, begin- 
ning with a whole class session devoted to 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Cataloging as it was done at McGill in 
the three and a half years I spent at that 
processing was a well organized, reason- 
able, and, for its day, relatively inexpen- 
sive procedure. It eliminated the then 
common double handling of books by a 
cataloger and a classifier, and it gave the 
trained worker only that part to do in 
which technical skill and judgment were 
required. Consequently, the cataloger 
not only put through more books but was 
not irritated by such clerical tasks as typ- 
ing or printing cards. The shelflist, made 
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of heavy paper stock and kept in packets 
filed by call number, was an inside rec- 
ord. It was legibly written by hand, and, 
being the copy the typist used for the 
author card, it was detailed and com- 
plete. All tracing was done on the back; 
subject cards, added entries, and ana- 
lytics were indicated (or, if the latter 
were not self-evident, copy was provided 
to the typists, who had been given 
enough cataloging instruction to follow 
directions). The cataloger, having al- 
ready examined the book for subject 
headings, had the knowledge of where 
the book should be classified and could, 
in fact, often make classification and sub- 
ject entries complementary. When the 
call number was given, the work was 
done. 

I was welcomed back to the workroom 
at McGill by its exclusively feminine 
staff not, as might be erroneously sup- 
posed, because of my modest, unassum- 
ing disposition but largely, I believe, be- 
cause I was a man. They had a weird idea 
—perhaps it was just wishful thinking- 
that all men had an interest in and 
knowledge of science and technology and 
that, therefore, all books in such subjects 
could be routed to me for cataloging and 
classification. So I, who had nearly failed 
to pass required mathematics, found my- 
self struggling with abstruse mathemat- 
ics in its higher phases in foreign lan- 
guages, with titles which, even when I 
translated them into English, meant 
little or nothing to me. Naturally, I was 
g.ven the job of cataloging the still un- 
processed engineering collection housed 
in a building devoted to applied science. 
It was good experience for me, and, as it 
proved, the books did not suffer from my 
’prentice hand. I imagine that many be- 
ginning catalogers worry about their 
early mistakes and how they will be turn- 
ing up in the records for many years. 
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Maybe I did but not for long. Shortly 
after I had finished my work with the 
several thousand volumes in engineering, 
I was awakened one night by the noise of 
fire engines. In those simple days a good 
fire was a major entertainment, so I hast- 
ily dressed and followed the engines the 
few blocks to the campus, where | sat on 
a near-by hill and saw the Engineering 
Building burn until only its stone walls 
were left. Every book in it was destroyed 
and nearly a year’s work of my young life 
wasted—but what beginner could regret 
having his early mistakes wiped out? 

| have always had a distrust of the 
Decimal Classification as just too pat, 
too facile, for the arrangement of the 
complex subject literature of the modern 
world. I recognized its many advantages 
as a tool, among them its early complete- 
ness and the full index, by the use of 
which it was always possible for a tech- 
nical worker without either much learn- 
ing or judgment to find a place in it for 
almost any book. It was very practical, 
but it seemed to me then pretty mechani- 
cal. So [I was not sorry to return to a li- 
brary using Cutter’s Expansive Classifi- 
cation. 

Charles Ammi Cutter, who had de- 
vised it, was not, like Melvil Dewey, a 
businessman, an executive, and a pro- 
moter whose urge, after getting an idea, 
was to put it into usable form and market 
it. He was a more gentle, more lovable 
man, lacking Dewey’s complete confi- 
dence in whatever he did and his drive in 
getting it done. His approach to his prob- 
lem was more scholarly, more tentative, 
more like the trial-and-error method of 
modern science. In the long years of its 
growth and expansion he was always 
making changes in his classification as 
the result of further thought and experi- 
ment. I was told that his leaving the im- 
portant position of librarian of the Bos- 
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ton Athenaeum was due to the irritation 
of the “proper Bostonians,” who sup- 
ported that fine subscription library, at 
the continued shifting about of the books 
on the shelves which resulted from his 
attempt to improve their classification. 
His last years were spent as librarian of 
the Forbes Library at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, an endowed free public 
library with money for books but so little 
for administration that Mr. Cutter ran it 
largely with the services of student ap- 
prentices, who received good instruction, 
particularly in cataloging, in return for 
their services. From this library spread a 
considerable use of the Expansive Clas- 
sification, particularly in New England 
and also into contiguous Canada. Unfor- 
tunately, he completed only the first six 
expansions, printed in a single volume. 
Even the last of these was hardly suit- 
able for anything larger than a good col- 
lege library. At McGill we used the sixth 
expansion only for subjects of lesser in- 
terest and complexity and were, there- 
fore, heavily dependent on the fragmen- 
tary seventh, only parts of which were 
available in printed sections before his 
death. It was understood that his neph- 
ew, W. P. Cutter, would complete and 
index the seventh expansion, which is 
necessary for university or even large 
public libraries, but he never did. This 
classification, however, without doubt in- 
fluenced those who later became respon- 
sible for the Library of Congress Classi- 
fication more than did any other. 

A year after my return to McGill, my 
salary was increased to sixty dollars a 
month, the same as that of the head cata- 
loger. There was never the slightest con- 
flict between us. She was a local woman, 
largely trained on the job, a lady whose 
interests were in the main social, while 
mine were professional. Because of my 
greater formal training, my natural curi- 


osity, and my preference for tough as- 
signments involving exploration rather 
than routine work, Mr. Gould set me to 
work expanding those many sections of 
the classification, especially in science, 
which Mr. Cutter had never developed 
beyond the sixth’ expansion. Over the 
next two years, with the aid of the Caia- 
logue of Scientific Literature and of mem- 
bers of the faculty, I succeeded in ex- 
panding many subjects to the degree nec- 
essary for use in a large and growing 
scholarly collection. Before | left McGill, 
I made a card index to the whole Expan- 
sive Classification as we found and de- 
veloped it in that library,in an attempt to 
make life easier and work faster for those 
who followed me there. 

I never suffered from any illusions that 
I could satisfy myself, let alone the natu- 
rally critical and sometimes biased mem- 
bers of the faculty, one of whom once 
vainly argued that I reclass a book in a 
totally different subject into his own field 
of economics purely because, as he told 
me, it had been bought with the funds of 
his department. The workings of the 
scholarly mind, outside and even inside 
its own field, have always interested me. 
One day, troubled with the classification 
of a difficult book in philosophy, I sought 
aid of a philosophy professor, who un- 
hesitatingly told me just where it should 
go. Later in the day, another member of 
the same department drifted by me in 
his search for some expected new book, 
and I put the same problem up to him, 
suggesting as my own, not dishonestly 
but for diplomatic reasons, the classifi- 
cation assigned by his fellow-philosopher. 
He tore it to pieces, emphasizing at in- 
ordinate length my foolishness in placing 
it there. I learned something from that 
experience: not just the perverseness o/ 
philosophers but the futility of trying to 
be a perfectionist or to please everybody. 
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During these years there came to me 
for processing a good many old books, 
biography, travel, textbooks, for ex- 
ample. Some of them had been in the li- 
brary for a couple of decades, and the 
pages had not been cut. Even at our 
rates of pay it worried my thrifty soul 
that we gave them the whole works. Se- 
lective cataloging was an unknown term 
and adherence to full routine so strong 
that any suggestion that we leave out 
subject cards or added entries would 
have been regarded as sacrilege. I did, 
however, succeed in persuading the li- 
brarian to allow me to classify pamphlets 
in groups of subject boxes, filed in the 
stacks in their classification order, and 
enter only subject cards for each box in 
the catalog. 

I had a lot of surplus energy in those 
days. Some of it I worked off outdoors, in 
tobogganing in winter and in sailing and 
canoeing in summer. I also was active in 
amateur theatricals and played charac- 
ter parts, on one occasion in the Univer- 
sity Dramatic Club which Stephen Lea- 
cock organized. I coached two senior 
women’s plays, in one of which I had the 
pleasure of teaching my future wife how 
to act asa man. I also taught English and 
history in adult night classes, and I be- 
gan my lifelong interest in growing irises. 

I even became an occasional children’s 
librarian, a professional specialization 
not open to me because of my sex but one 
with which I have always had great sym- 
pathy. We still had no public library in 
Montreal, and there was little for many 
children to do on cold winter days after 
school. So I collected enough money to 
rent the use of a room in the poorer part 
of the city and to build wire-screened 
bookcases and buy simple furniture. All 
our books were gathered from the child 
hood libraries of friends and acquaint- 
ances who were now willing to pass on 
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the pleasures of their early days to others 
who had never had them. Excellent vol- 
unteer service was available from young 
Montreal women, mostly McGill gradu- 
ates who had taken the summer library- 
school courses but had never had a 
chance to use their training. This or- 
ganization continued until I left Mon- 
treal, when the library was transferred 
to the McGill University Settlement, 
where it remained for many years. It 
may still survive in some form. Some of 
its staff eventually went into public li- 
brary work. 

Of course, one of the problems was 
maintaining order in a tough neighbor- 
hood. One of the volunteer librarians, 
Rose Michaels, now known as Mrs. Syd- 
ney Mitchell, was particularly successful 
as she understood children and could al- 
ways hold them by reading stories, which 
she did uncommonly well. One afternoon 
during such a reading, one youngster 
bumped her while trying to hit a neigh 
boring boy, but the clamor subsided 
when a third youngster said to the of 
fender: “If you hurt her, you know what 
you got coming from me.”’ My chief func 
tion was to close the library and put the 
locked wire screens over the books, the 
room being occasionally used by other 
organizations. The children frequently 
objected to this, so one wet winter eve 
ning, when a young and inexperienced 
substitute was on the job, I took the 
streetcar down to the library at five 
o'clock to close up. As we hove in sight of 
the building, I saw the electric lights, 
operated from a switch in the hall behind 
the library room, going off and on. By 
passing the library, I headed right for the 
switch, but, just as I entered the hall, a 
boy cried out: ** Here he comes!”’ and the 
lights went out. As someone had left a 
low bench right in my path, I fell over it 
and slid about twenty feet on the pol 
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ished floor—it was used for dancing— 
right up to the switch. When I got the 
lights on again, there was not a boy in the 
block. 

In my last year at McGill I became 
restless and dissatisfied. It was not that 
my parents had not brought me up to be 
a cataloger. True, with many problems 
solved, the work had become more rou- 
tine. What was more important was that 
Mr. Gould was no closer to endowment 
for a library school than when I had come 
back from Albany. Moreover, I was now 
engaged to be married, my salary was 
still sixty dollars a month, and it was 
hard enough for a single man to live on 
it, not to speak of asking anyone to share 
that impecunious state with him. My 
library school had apparently forgotten 
my existence—maybe they wanted to— 
and I had no other way of getting a li- 
brary position in the United States. I had 
tried for two in Canada. One was in the 


new Public Library at Winnipeg, where 
my sister had married into a strong 
Scotch clan, but after investigation my 
brother-in-law told me that the job was 


promised to a previously displaced 
schoolman on condition that he keep so- 
ber. The other was the position of li- 
brarian of the new Macdonald College at 
Ste Anne de Bellevue, near Montreal, an 
agricultural, domestic science, and teach- 
ers’ college, then independent but years 
later taken into McGill. The head of the 
college told me that my qualifications 
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were fine, so good that they could not ex- 
pect to keep me, so that he was going to 
give the place to a woman who could be 
depended on to stay there for years. He 
did, and six months later she met an old 
friend, got married, and quit her job. 
But by then I was no longer interested, 
and I went there later only for a short 
time to organize the cataloging and clas- 
sification, which had been left in a 
ghastly mess. 

Feeling that I had no future as a li- 
brarian, I turned to gardening, of which 
I was an enthusiastic and knowledgeable 
amateur. In the summer of 1907, when in 
the vicinity of Boston, I began looking 
around for an opening in some New Eng- 
land nursery where I might get good 
commercial experience before starting 
plant-growing on my own. It was sug- 
gested that I try W. H. Wyman, owner 
of the Bay State Nurseries at North 
Abingdon, Massachusetts. I was told 
that he had been a Baptist minister with 
a large family whom he could not feed on 
his ministerial salary and that, therefore, 
he had taken to selling nursery stock on 
the side and had ultimately established 
this very successful nursery to which he 
now gave his whole time. Thinking that 
he would be sympathetic to my situation, 
I applied to him for a job, got one, and, 
in February, 1908, gave up my position 
at McGill and left librarianship, as I 
thought, for good. 





GRADUATE THESES ACCEPTED BY LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1949-50 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


ITH this issue the Library Quar- 

terly begins an annual listing of 

theses and dissertations ac- 
cepted by the library schools in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the 
Master’s or Doctor’s degree. The entries 
below represent degrees granted during 
the period January 1, 1949—June 30, 
1950. 

The purpose of this listing is to make 
more generally available to the library 
profession the results of student investi- 
gations. The theses are on file in the li- 
braries of the various schools and pre- 
sumably may be borrowed; in some cases 
microfilm copies may be obtained. 

It is frequently difficult to distinguish 
between a comprehensive paper, a syn- 
thesis of existing literature, a report 
written for a seminar, a field study sub- 
mitted in lieu of a thesis, and a piece of 
research consisting of an original contri- 
bution to knowledge. The compiler ob 
viously cannot make such distinctions, 
and he has therefore accepted the data 
as provided by the schools. He has 
omitted theses written for the Bachelor’s 
degree as well as papers written specifi- 
cally to fulfil course, as contrasted with 
degree, requirements. 

This listing does not replace the classi- 
fied record of theses accepted by library 
schools;' indeed, it is to be hoped that 
such classifications will continue to ap- 
pear at periodic intervals. But the pres- 
ent record is presented as the first in a 
series of annual complete listings to be 
published as a regular feature in the 
Library Quarterly. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MorGAN, GERALDINE. The Organisation and 
Administration of the Catalog Departments in 
Three Negro College Libraries, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SCHOOL OF LI 
BRARIANSHIP, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Brerr, WILLIAM. The Use of the Subject Catalog 
by the General Reference ¢ Service of the Um 
versity of California, 1940. 

Frucé, Aucust. An Evaluation of the Scholarly 
Journals Published at the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1940. 

Hartow, NEAL. The Maps of San Francisco 
Bay, 1949 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, DEPART 
MENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


BenGcs, Una M. The Preparation and Use of 
Recreational Booklists in College Libraries, 
1959. 

BRANDT, Mrs. BEVERLY S. A Study of the Needs 
of the Alexandria, Virginia, Public Library, 
1950. 

Buresu, Rev. Virus A. The Selection of Mate- 
rial in the Field of Liturgy for the Mejor 
Seminary Libraries, with a List of Recom 
mended Titles, 1950. 

Davis, Mrs. CLrarice W. A Study of the Negro 


* Douglas Waples, “Graduate Theses Accepted 
by Library Schools in the United States from June, 
1928, to June, 1932,” Library Quarterly, III (1933), 
267-91; “‘“Graduate Theses Accepted by Library 
Schools in the United States during the Academic 
Year 1932-33,” ihid., IV (1934), 639-41; “‘Graduate 
Theses Accepted by Library Schools in the United 
States from July, 1933, to June, 1935,” ébid., VI 
(1936), 74-83; “Graduate Theses Accepted by 
Library Schools in the United States from July, 
1935, to June, 1938,” ébid., IX (1939), 193-203; 
Dorothy E. Cole, “Graduate Theses Accepted by 
Library Schools in the United States from July, 
1938, to June, 1945,” Library Quarterly, XVII 

1947), 43757 
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High School Libraries in the District of 
Columbia, 1950. 

DeLisLe, Sister M. IsaBet. An Analysis of 
Some of the Problems of Book Selection for the 
Catholic Hospital Library, with a Classified 
and Annotated Bibliography, 1950. 

Dettivus, Betty J. A Survey Study of the Catholic 
Information Center with Particular Emphasis 
on the Reference Function of the Library, 1950. 

GREEN, SISTER M. HELEN. A Survey of Forty- 
Five Four-Y ear Catholic High School Libraries 
in the Archdiocese of Louisville and the 
Dioceses of Covington and Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, 1950. 

GROTHE, SISTER M. Justina. German Catholic 
Publishing and Book Distribution within the 
United States, 1865-1880, 1950. 

HAUsLE, Ruta E. A Study of Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selections from a Catholic Point of View, 
1950. 

HELLMANN, REv. Georce. A Descriptive Census 
of Franciscan Incunabula in American Fran- 
ciscan Libraries, 1950. 

STANTON, Mrs. LOVELLA. A Survey of the Serv- 


ices Rendered by the Classroom Collections of 


Books in the Elementary Schools, Divisions 
10-13, of the District of Columbia, 1950. 

SWEENEY, REv. Davin. A Survey of Catholic 
Americana and Book Publishing, 1831-1840, 
1950. 

VAHEY, SISTER M. RicarDAa. A Study of the Or- 
ganization and Classification of Occupational 
Data for Use by Librarians, Personnel Direc- 
tors, and Placement Officers in a Liberal Arts 
College for Women, 1950. 

We tcu, Mrs. MArGarerT R. A Vocational High 
School Supplement to the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, 1950. 

Yasuur, GeorGE L. Preliminary History of the 
Slovak Press in the United States, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GRADUATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ASHEIM, LESTER S. From Book to Film: A Com- 
parative Analysis of the Content of Novels and 
the Films Based upon Them, 1949. (Ph.D.) 

BILANcio, Lewis A. The Italian State Public Li- 
brary System Down to 1935, 1940. 

Bouta, James A. Use of a Metropolitan Public 
Library by High School Students, 1940. 

Brown, Emity K. The Use of the Catalog in a 
University Library, 1949. 

GSCHEIDLE, GERTRUDE FE. The Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library: The Central Library and Exten- 


ston Services throughout the City: A Study of 
the Organization and Administration of Adult 
Services, 1940. 

HARVEY, JOHN F. The Content Characteristics of 
Best-selling Novels, 1949. (Ph.D.) 

HENNE, FRANCES. Preconditional Factors A ffect- 
ing the Reading of Young People, 10940. 
(Ph.D.) 

Irwin, RoBert R. The Use of the Card Catalog 
in the Public Library, 1949. 

JANECEK, BLANCHE E. A Comparison of the Use 
Made of the Public Library and the School Li- 
brary by Elementary-School Students, 1940. 

KIENTZLE, ELIZABETH F. Study of the Relation- 
ships among College and University Adminis- 
trators, Library Committees and Librarians, 
1949. ‘ 

McMULLEN, CHarRLEs H. The Administration of 
the University of Chicago Libraries, 1892 
1928, 1949. (Ph.D.) 

NICHOLSON, CATHERINE F. A Proposal for Cen- 
tralized Processing for School Libraries in the 
Chicago Area, 1950. 

Servies, James A. Thomas Jefferson and His 
Bibliographic Classification, 1950. 

SHaw, Ravpu R. Literary Property and the 
Scholar, 1950. (Ph.D.) 

¢mirH, HANNIS S. Reading in the Rural Com- 
munity, 1940. 

TISDEL, KENNETH S. Personal Reviewing as a 
Factor in Book Selection in Large Public Li- 
braries, 1940. 

VARNER, SISTER CHRISTINA. The Development of 
Special Libraries in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 1849-1940, 1950. 

Watton, Crype C., Jr. Nicolas Jenson, a Print 
er of Venice, 1940. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE, NEW YORK CITY 

Bassett, Mary H. Status of Libraries in Sec 
ondary Schools Unaccredited by the Southern 
Association, 1950. 

BIANCARDO, LENA P. Desiderata Files in College 
and University Libraries, 1950. 

BLASINGAME, RALPH U., Jr. The A pplication of 
1.B.M.’s in Libraries, 1950. 

BurGE, Dorotuy F. Library Materials and Serv- 
ices for Vocational Counseling in the Salt River 
Valley Area, Arizona, 1949. 

CrLarpby, Mary F. Contribution of State Super- 
vision to School Library Development in Ken- 
tucky, 1949. 





GRADUATE THESES ACCEPTED BY LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


CLOPINE, MARJoRIE S. The Determination of 
Criteria, 1940. 

CoLiins, Constance C. Administrative Prac- 
tices of Regional Libraries in the United States, 
1949. 

Dewey, Harry. The Numerical Union Catalog: 
Its Performance under Certain Conditions, 
1949. 

Dorin, ALEX. The Relationship of Personality to 
Reading Behavior: A Study of Twenty Boys in 
a Vocatic, ul High School, 1949. 

Easton, Davin K. The Educational Function of 
the Free Pamphlet in the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum of Secondary Schools, 1949. 

HAMMOND, NorMA M. Influence of Academic 
Experience on Proficiency in the Use of the 
Library, 1940. 

HANER, Dorotny A. The Relationship between 
Accessibility of Materials Furnished by the 
Army Library Service Overseas and the Read- 
ing of One Group of Enlisted Personnel of the 
Army Air Forces, 1949. 

HARDKopPF, JEWEL C. An Application of Meth- 
ods and Motion Techniques in Preparing 
Books in the New York Public Library, 1940. 

Hsu, Cuta-p1. An Inquiry into the Chinese Na- 
tional Library Act Relating lo Public Libraries, 
1940. 

HuGuHes, Mrs. MArGaret H. Periodical Bind 
ing Schedules for Improved Reader Service in 
University and College Libraries, 1949. 

KNIGHTEN, Loma. History of the Library o/ 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1900-1948, 
1949 

LANE, ALFRED H. Exchange Work in College and 
University Libraries, 1950. 

LAWRENCE, Marie K. Effect on Law Librarians 
of Standards Set by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the Association of American Law 
Schools for a “Qualified Librarian,” 1949. 

MAIZzELL, RoBert E. The Subject-departmen 
talized Public Library: A Historical and Ad 
ministrative Analysis, 1949. 

Mason, ELEANOR B. The Contribution of the 
Junior Literary Guild Books to the School 
Library’s Reading Program, 1949. 

RAEPPEL, JOSEPHINE E. Student Use of the Col- 
lege Library and Its Relation to the Student Use 
of the Public Library, 1949. 

RUSSELL, VIRGINIA E. Activities of School Li- 
brarians in the Remedial Reading Programs of 
Selected Secondary Schools, 1949. 

Ryan, Dororuy E. The Place of Elective Courses 
in Public, College, School, and Special Library 
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Work in the Basic Year of Professional Li- 
brary Training, 1950. 

SAVARO, JOSEPHINE. Bibliographical Study of the 
Pictorial Reproductions in Books, 1950. 

STEWART, NATHANIEL. Guideposts in Library 
Education To Develop Competency in Servic 
ing the Literature of Political Science, 1949. 

STiBirz, MitpRED. The Relation of the Public Li- 
brary to Workers’ Education, 1918-1930, 
1949. 

We su, HELEN C. Library Facilities of Second- 
ary Schools Giving Service to Vocational Pu 
pils, 1949. 

WHITE, JOSEPHINE C. Music Printing and Pub- 
lishing in Philadel phia, 1761-1840: A Techni- 
cal and Sociological Study, 1949. 

Wuitrorp, Rutu. Protestant Religious Empha- 
ses as Indicated by Protestant Book Publica- 
tions, 1939-1948, 1950. 

WuiTTEN, Joseru N. Picture Loans to College 
Students for Their Personal Use, 1940. 

WILLIAMSON, WILLIAM L. The Publication Rec- 
ord of a Group of Notable Library Administra 
lors, 1949 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, DEPARTMENT 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, DENTON, TEXAS 


PoTTER, WAYDELL W. The Contribution of Ten 
Popular Periodicals to a Better Understanding 
of Adolescent Problems, 1949. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, SCHOOL OF LIBRAR 
IANSHIP, DENVER, COLORADO 


ARDIZONI, LILLIAN. The “Whore of Babylon” by 
Thomas Dekker, edited with Notes and In- 
troduction, 1950. 

BERRY, Leona. A Survey of the Education Collec- 
tion of the Mary Reed Library of the Uniter- 
sity of Denver, 1949. 

CuurcH, HELEN. A Survey of the Renaissance 
Room of the Mary Reed Library of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, 1949. 

CHURCHILL, Epiru. A Survey of the Holdings of 
the University of Denver College of Business 
Administration Library with Reference to Lists 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business and Other Authorities, 
1950. 

Ericson, Exsie. A Survey of Patrons Using the 
Whiting, Indiana, Public Library, 1950. 

FRIESEN, RuBy. A Survey of Articles on the 
School Library Published in Library and Edu 
cational Periodicals, 1949 
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GREENE, FRANCES. A Survey of the Chemistry 
Collections of the University of Denver Library 
1949. 

Gritts, Mary A. A Selective Bibliography of 
Audio-visual Materials Suitable for the Hos- 
pitalized Child, 1949. 

HESTER, JACQUELYN. Reference Materials for 
Arctic and Sub-Arctic Geography, 1950. 

Hicks, WARREN. A Survey of Business Library 
Facilities in Denver, 1950. 

HILEMAN, MARGARET. A Comparison of the 
Adult Education Activities in the Cleveland 
and Denver Public Libraries: 1948-1949, 
1949. 

HorcasItTEs, CLARA. Special Library Service to 
the Bilingual Patients in the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
March, 1949, 1949. 

HovuGuTon, Ropney. Statistics to Support Pub- 
lic Library Budgets, 1950. 

JACQUETTE, ELEANOR. Audio-visual Materials 
and the Elementary School Library, 1949. 

KUHN, FLORENCE. An Index to Translations in 
the United States, 1941-1940, 1950. 

LEONARD, RICHARD. A Study of the A pplication 
of Microfilm to Interlibrary Loans in Colleges 
and Universities, 1940. 

Lyons, HARRYE. Architecture in Nineteenth- 
Century Literature, 1950. 

MALONE, ROSEMARY. A Comprehensive Bidbliog- 
raphy of Recent Books—Wyomingana: Ad- 
dressed to the Research Worker, the University 
Librarian, and the High School Librarian, 
1949. 

MARVIN, PATRICIA A. A Survey of the Modern 
Fiction Collection of the Mary Reed Library of 
the University of Denver, 1949. 

MATTHEWS, THELMA. A Study of Reading as It 
Relates to Personal and Social Growth of the 
Students, 1949. 

MEYER, FLoyp. A Syllabus for a Course in 
School Library Administration, 1949. 

NEAL, FRANCES. A Survey of the Services of the 
Arkansas State Library Commission to the 
Schools of Arkansas, 1949. 

PENALOSA, FERNANDO. An Investigation of the 
Manner in Which Students of the University 
of Denver Use the Card Catalog, 1949. 

PETERSON, MARGARET. The Use of Books in the 
Rehabilitation of Amputees in Military and 
Veterans Administration Hospitals, 1949. 

PETERSON, VIVIAN. An Audio-visual Program in 
a Medical School Library, 1940. 

RATCLIFFE, CHARLOTTE. An Annotated Bibliog- 
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raphy of Some Recent Literature of Weather 
Prediction, 1949: 

Rice, Mary L. A System of Classification and 
Subject Headings for a Slide Collection of 
Architecture, 1949. 

RICHMOND, RHYLLIS R. The Augmentation of a 
Chemical Library in an Isolated Locality, 
1950. 

ROBERTSON, RALPH. A Study of the Relationship 
of the University Library to a General Educa- 
tion Program in Literature and Communica- 
tions, 1949. 

SCHEIDE, BENTON. Economic Data on Colorado 
and Denver: A Selected Bibliography, 1949. 

ScHER, LILitiAn. The Integration of the Social 
Sciences and the Library in the High School 
Curriculum, 1949. 

SenG, Harris. A Chinese Library Classification 
Based on the Doctrine of the Three Principles 
of the People, 1946; translated into English, 
1949. 

Tuomas, Timmie D. Reading Guidance through 
the School Library, 1949. 

VENNIX, ARTHUR. Postwar Library Placement 
Policies Reflected in Classified Advertising, 
1949. 

Vouk, Evinor. Survey of Public Library Service 
to Young People of Norfolk, Nebraska, 1950. 

WHALEN, PAULINE. A Selected Bibliography of 
the Works of Edith Sitwell, 1950. 

Wricut, MABEL. Study of Library Services in 
Los Animas County, Colorado, 1950. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, SCHOOL 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BAuscH, GERTRUDE L. A Business Library for 

Philadelphia, 1950. 

Brett, Mary P. Effie Louise Power: Author, 
1950. 

Caiaway, Auice. The Use of Psychometric Tests 
in Selecting Special Librarians, 1950. 

CUNNINGHAM, CHARLES. A Survey of Book- 
mobiles in Pennsylvania Counties, 1941-1950, 
1950. 

Davis, AuDUBON R. Book Rarities in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, 1950. 

DEANGELIs, JosEpH, Jr. Italian Prose in Eng- 
lish Translation Published since 1920: A 
Selective Bibliography, with Commentary, 
1950. 

DEARDEN, Amy. Phonograph Records in Public 
Libraries: A Survey of Current Practices, 
1950. 





GRADUATE THESES ACCEPTED BY LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


FEIND, LisaBETH M. Fantasy, 1900-1949: A 
Representative Bibliography; an Annotated 
List of 100 Notels, Plays, and Short Story 
Collections Published between 1900 and 1049 
md Available in English, 1950. 

GUENTHER, Dorotny H. Foreign Language Ma- 
jor as a Background for Librarianship: A 
Study Based upon Past and Present Experi- 
ence of Graduates of Five American Library 
Schools, 1950. 

Hotitoway, GEeorGce M. The Results of the Li- 
brary’s Use of Radio and Television in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and New York, 1950. 

Jounson, Mrs. EvizaBeTtH W. A Proposed 
Course for Teaching the Use of the Library at 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Sci 
ence, 1950. 

Maxton, L. Pavttne. What Special Indexes 
Should Be Maintained by the Reference De- 
partment of the Reading Public Library, tgso. 

Motz, JEAN B. The Reverend Thomas Bray, 
Planner of Libraries: A Study of an Early 
Benefactor of Maryland Libraries, 1950. 

Morse, ALFRED W. The Comparative Classifica 
tion of Selected Works in Li'erature in Four 
Libraries in the Philadelphia Area, 1950. 

NICHOLSON, Betty P. A Survey of the Services of 
the Norfolk, Virginia, Public Library, 1950 

RAIRIGH, WILLIAM N. Judicial Opinion concern- 
ing Censorship of Library Materials, 1926 
1950, 1950. 

Roperts, ExvizABetH J. The Library in the 
School Reading Program, 1950. 

Suaw, Dorotuy R. The Life and Work of Mar- 
garet Mann, 1950. 

SHIELDS, BERNICE F. A Survey of the Com 
munity College Library of Temple University, 
1950. 

Smitu, Mrs. MaBet H. Three Rural Libraries of 
Chester County, Pennsyloania: An Historical 
Survey of Their Development and Services to 
the Community, 1950. 

Smitu, Patricia L. An Introductory Bibliogra- 
phy of Literature Pertaining to the Pennsyl 
vania Germans, 1950. 

SNownITE, Morton. Techniques Used in News 
paper Libraries, 1950. 

STERNBERG, Mrs. Vircinia A. The Use-of the 
Dummy in Libraries, 1950. 

StRATTON, Frances M. Library Service for a 
Paint and Varnish Research Laboratory, 1950. 

SULLIVAN, ELIZABETH R. The Administration of 
“Books for the Blind” at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, 1950 
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SUNDIN, MARJORIE A. Weeding the Non-fiction 
Collection in the Small College Library, 1950 

Toomes, Mary L. A Bio-bibliography of Six 
Negro Composers, 1950. 

WittiAMs, Mrs. Evizapetn C. The Timothy 
Press, 1950. 

Wort, SHIRLEY. Critical Survey of the Library 
of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1950 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, DIVISION OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 
KAISER, FRANCES E. A Study of the Opinions of 
Selected Members of the Legal Profession on a 
Law Bibliographic Center in the Southeastern 
United States, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, LIBRARY SCHOOL 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


ALWIN, HerMAN F. Library Descriptions in Col- 
lege Catalogs: An Analysis of the Descriptions 
of Libraries in Teachers College Catalogs and 
Their Use for Publicity, 1o4o. 

ANDERSON, YEATMAN III. Communications 
Problems of Exhibits and the Application of 
Modern Museum Techniques to Library Ex- 
hibits, 1950. 

ANDREWS, JAMES C 
Organ, 1040. 

BANntzZ, ELIZABETH R. Circulation Records as an 
Index to the Adequacy of the Urbana High 
School Library Collection, 1949. 

BARKER, CAROLINE J. The Library Description 
in the College Catalog, 1950. 

BarKER, DALE L. An Investigation in Periodical 
Selection, 1950. 

BERENSON, Howarp. Resources of American 
Drama at the University of Illinois, tos0 

BERG, Hutpa M. Community Study of Hillsboro, 
Kansas, 1940 

Buper, CuristIne L. A Bibliography of Early 
Illinois Travel, 1940. 

Bure, Kari O. The Processing of a Book through 
the Acquisitions Department of the University 
of Illinois Library: An Examination of the 
Process and Personnel of the Purchase Divi 
sion, 1949. 

CAMPBELL, MARTHA R. The Growth and Detel- 
opment of the Liberal Arts College of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyloania, 1870-1900-19 30, 
1949. 

Cuaptin, Ricuarp E. Survey of Reading Habits 
of University of Illinois Students, 1949 


A Bibliography of the 
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CuasE, GEorGE. History of Printing in Six- 
teenth-Century Mexico, 1950. 

CHEN, Mo-LING Hwanc. Uniform Headings for 
Chinese Anonymous Classics, 1949. 

CLEVELAND, Tuomas S. A Time Study of the 
Urbana Free Library, 1950. 

CRAMER, Marion C. Important Collections of 
the American Antiquarian Society Library, 
1950. 

CRIGHTON, MARGARET S. The Linda Hall Li- 
brary, Kansas City, Missouri, 1949. 

DANIEL, CHARLES M., Jr. Book Shelving in the 
High School Library, 1949. 

DOMENICALI, DENA A. A Bibliography of the 
Works by and about Ramon José Sender, 1949. 

Eaps, Dorotuy K. A Bibliography of the His- 
tory of the Pan American Union with Docu- 
ments of Related Pan American Conferences, 
1949. 

FRANTZ, Ray W. A Motion Study of the Acquisi- 
tion Department Related to the Physical Struc- 
ture of the Rooms Concerned, 1940. 

GEORGE, AUDREY. Summary of Investigations on 
Comics, 1950. 

GILL, BERNARD I. The Geographic Origin of 
Man: A Bibliography, 1949. 

Goopwin, JAcK H. A Survey of the Olivet Naza- 
rene College Library, 1940. 

HaGGErTy, CHARLEs E. Library Resources for 
the Study of Utah History, 1950. 

HartTJE, GEoRGE N. Centralized Serial Records 
in University Libraries, 1950. 

Hitt, Rutu W. A Survey of the Reading Habits 
of the University of Illinois Library Patrons, 
1949. 

Ho.ioway, Naomi R. A Study of Faculty Status 
of College and University Librarians, 1949. 

Hopp, Rap H. Recent Trends in University 
Library Buildings, 1950. 

Hovpe, Dorotuy M. Important Collections of 
the Library of Congress Music Divisions, 
1949. 

Hupp, Martua. Bibliography of Louis Agassiz, 
a Great Educator, 19409. 

IsHIMATSU, CHIzUKO. Semantics: Studies and 
Implications, 1950. 

James, MARIAN L. A Study of the March, 1940, 
Circulation Records of the Urbana and Cham- 
paign High Schools To Determine What Their 
Pupils Are Reading, 1949. 

JEFFERY, BARBARA R. “What America Is Read- 
ing in 1946": A Criticism and Evaluation of a 
Mail-Questionnaire Survey Sponsored by the 
American Library Association, 1950. 

Kesster, EvizaBetu D. Sfatistical Analysis of 
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Time and Quantity Elements in the Reading 
Habits of University of Illinois Students, 1949. 

Knicut, Keira C. Small City Public Libraries 
and Regional Library Service Provision of 
Adequate Service by a Small City Public Li- 
brary to the Rural Population in Its Hinterland 
through Co-operation with and Participation in 
a Regional Library System, 1950. 

KuMATA, KIKUE R. The Press and the Green 
Family, 1950. 

LABB, GENEVIEVE J. Statistical Analysis of Li- 
brarians in “Who's Who in America,” 1948- 
1949, 1949. 

LINKHART, EDWARD G. Philately, 1949. 

MACHOVEC, CHARLES R. Predicting Success in 
the Library Profession, 1950. 

MakrTIN, ALICE M. The Music Library: Physical 
Considerations, 1940. 

MetcaLr, Martetra R. A Comparative Analy- 
sis of Books and Magazines Read by Urbana 
Adults with Those Read by Patrons of the 
Urbana Free Library, 1940. 

Mount, Juston E. Author-Subject Index for 
Publications of the Engineering Experiment 
Station, 1950. 

PISCITELLO, CAROLINE M. High School Library 
Standards, 1918-1949: A Critical Summary of 
Changes and Developments in the United 
States, 1950. 

Powers, Dorotuy E. A Plan for a District Li- 
brary for Champaign County, 1950. 

PRENTICE, CLARA G. The Public Service Depart- 
ment in the Small College Library, 1949. 

RatcLirFE, THomas E. Development of the 
Building, Policy, and Collection of the Uniter- 
sity of Illinois Library in Urbana, 1897-1940, 
1949. : 

REDMOND, DoNALp A. Some College Libraries of 
Canada’s Maritime Provinces: Selected As- 
pects, 1949. 

RicuHarps, Emity M. Adult Education in the 
Protestant Church and Library Co-operation, 
1940. 

RIcHARDSON, Betty E. Williem Henry Harrt- 
son: An Annotated Bibliography, 1949. 

R1GGIN, BARBARA J. A General Survey of Science 
Reading Done at the University High School, 
1949. 

ROBINSON, CARRIE C. Conversion of Classrooms 
into Libraries, 1940. 

Rocxwoop, Rut H. Reading of High School 
Freshmen, 1949. 

SCHIFFGENS, JULIE E. Willa Cather’s Theory and 
Practice of Fiction, 1949. 

Scuuttz, SusAN A. Library Illumination, 1949. 





GRADUATE THESES ACCEPTED BY LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


SHEAROUSE, HENRY G. The Testing Program of 


the University of INinois Library School, 1949. 

SHIPLEY, EpNA D. Modern Atiitudes and Activt- 
ties of the School Librarian in Regard to Read- 
ing Guidance: A Survey, 1940. 

S1ITTNER, MOL LIE L. Libraries of Alaska, 1049. 

Smitu, PauL M. Reading Interests and Abilities 
of Young People, 1949. 

SmitH, STEWART P. Studies of Cataloging Costs 
and Economies, 1935-1040, 1950. 

TAYLOR, Francis C. Important Collections of the 
Newberry Library, 1940. 

TAYLOR, MarGARET J. Development of School 
Libraries in the United States, 1940. 

Teacvue, Lean C. Some Considerations Regard- 
ing the Censorship of Theatrical Motion Pic- 
tures in the United States since 1900, 1949. 

TUPPER, MARGUERITE R. An Annotated Bib- 
liography of Books Related to American Life 
and Living, 1940. 

Van Nore, Roy N. Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, 1949. 

VIvIANO, JoserH W. Henri Matisse: A Selected 
Bibliography, 1949. 

WaKENuHUT, EvizaBetu A. A Brief Description 
of English Illumination, 1949. 

Wane, Cutu Cuv. The Reading Interests of High 
School Pupils, 1950. 

Warnock, RutH A. Semantics for Young 
People: Concrete Application through Basic 
English, 1949. 

Watkins, Frances L. Problems Inherent in 
Consolidation of Two Equal Public Libraries, 
1950. 

WHITE, JANE. The Occupations of the Immigrants 
to the American Colonies, 1040. 

WINKLER, Paut W. Author Headings for the 
Official Publications of Connecticut, 1949. 
Woycrkrewicz, Sopu1e M. The Adolescent and 

What He Reads, 1940. 

Woy, James B. Annotated Bibliography of Ar 
ticles on Instrumentation and Orchestration, 
1939-1940, 1950. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Prerson, Roscoe M. A Check List of Lexington, 


Kentucky, Book and Pamphlet Imprints, 
1821-1850, 1950. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, LI 
BRARY SCHOOL, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


EBERHARDT, JAMES G., Jr. Discarding Obso 
lescent Materials from Libraries of Selected 
State Teachers Colleges, 1949 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


ARMSTRONG, JoHN B. The History, Present 
Status, and Future Possibilities of the Library 
Factlities in Beaver, Penns yleania, 1950. 

BARNWELL, Mary R. Magazine Serials into 
Books, 1950. 

BECKER, HELEN. Private Libraries in the Pitts 
burgh Area, 1950. 

BrascH, Mary E. Study of the Circulation of 
Selected Libraries, with the Purpose of Deter- 
mining the Effect of Location of Central Build- 
ings upon Circulation, 1949. , 

Brosky, MARTHA M. The Financial Aspect of 
Establishing a Hospital Medical Library, 
1959. , 

CARY, MARGARET W. Completion of Basic List of 
Material for Research Library of a Plate Glass 
Manufacturer, 1949. 

CLouDSLEY, Donat H. Bibliography of Mate- 
rial Relating to the Block House in Pittsburgh, 
1940. 

Corren, VERNA M. History of Library Service in 
Johnston County, North Carolina, 1950. 

Dew, Autice J. A Selective List of Government 
Documents for a Medium-sized Library, 1950 

DickEY, MARGERY E. United States Government 
Publications for a Chemistry Library: A Selec- 
tive Bibliography with Annolations, 1950. 

DOELLINGER, MARGENA A. Crime and Juvenile 
Delinquency: A Selective Bibliography, 1950 

DouHERTY, TERESA J. The Past and Present of 
University Presses, 1950. 

Dove, Ruta M. Should Westmoreland County 
Provide County-wide Library Service to All 
Its Citizens? 1950. 

Fen, ANNA E. Place of Films in the Public Li 
brary, 1959. 

FELDMAN, GLapys N. Book Clubs in the United 
States, 1926-1950, 1950. 

GARDNER, Doris I. Statistical Study of Opera- 
tion Costs of One Pittsburgh School Library, 
1949. 

Getz, EvizaBetuH G. A Qualitative Study of the 
Fiction Book Circulation in the Lending De- 
partment of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for 
February 10, 1950, 1950 

GreY-THERIOT, JoHN M. The Folk Tale as an 
Art Literature and Its Effect upon the Emotion 
and Imagination of the Child . . . and the Sat- 
isfaction the Illustrated Material Supply to 
That End, 1950. 

GrirritH, Davin W. How To Induce the Out 
lying Boroughs and Townships To Support the 
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Cambria Free Library on the Same per Capita 
Tax Basis as Do the Citizens of Johnstown, 
1950. 

GromMackI, ANTHONY F. Bibliography of Early 
Pittsburgh Imprints, 1949. 

HaFER, JAMES H. A Study of the Materials for a 
Local History Collection, 1950. 

Hanp, Mary E. The American Sunday School 
Library, 1950. 

HARDIE, BEssiE G. Study of the Use of Pure Sci- 
ence Periodicals in Petroleum Research, 1949. 

HEWES, FRANCEs V. Study of the Origin and De- 
velopment of the Modern Imaginative Story in 
England and America, 1940. 

HuMPHREY, JEAN R. Study of Administration 
and Procedures of One Industrial Library, 
1949. 

Joper, RicHarp F. Libraries in Japanese Con- 
centration Camps in the Philippines: World 
War II, 1950. 

Jones, PAuL B. Statistical Information Relating 
to the Type of Borrower Using a Selected List 
of Books at Brookline Branch, 1950. 

KENNEDY, AuDREY A. History of the Children’s 

-Depariment, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
1949. 

KENNEWEG, DorotHy R. A Proposed Book- 
mobile Schedule for Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania, 1950. 

KLINE, JOHN M., Jr. A Qualitative Survey of the 
Non-fiction Circulation of One “Typical” Day 
in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1950. 

LANE, Mary E. Public Relations in the Special 
Library, 1949. 

LAPSLEY, ELEANOR M. Study of Use and Care of 
Microfilm in the Library, 1949. 

LUCKHARDT, VIRGINIA E. Study of Early Print- 
ers of Pittsburgh, 1949. 

McE troy, Erra M. Biographies of Children’s 
Poets, 1950. 

McKeEE, Nancy S. Bibliography of Materials on 
Family Relationships for Use with High School 
Students, 1949. 

MALcotm, RoBerta S. The Student’s Approach 
to the Card Catalog, 1950. 

MeEpER, MARYLOUISE D. Bibliography of Mate- 
rial on Literary Forgeries and Hoaxes Avail- 
able in Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to4o. 

Metucn, GeorGcE R. The Problem of Advertis- 
ing in Public Libraries, 1950. 

METCALF, BEVERLY J. A Discussion of Religious 
Best Sellers, 1946-1950, 1950. 

MILLEN, IRENE. American Musical Periodicals 
to 1890 in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
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O’Toote, Martina. The Life and Literary 
Works of Hugh Henry Brackenridge with Em- 
phasis on His Relationship to the Early Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and Early Printers of 
Western Pennsyloania, 1950. 

PERKINS, Patricia A. Bibliography of Private 
Press Books in the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, 1949. 

Rust, [saBELLE H. Bibliotherapy in Mental Hos- 
pitals and Tuberculosis Sanatoria, 1950. 

SALTON, MARGARET E. New Mexico Folklore, 
1950. 

SENARD, BARBARA J. The Music Collection of the 
DuBois Public Library, 1950. 

STANTON, Robert O. Availability in the Pitts- 
burgh Area of Periodical Material Necessary 
to Research in the Fields of Metallurgy and 
Metallography as Abstracted in Section 9 of 
“Chemical Abstracts,” 1950. 

STEELE, Mary W. Study of the School Room 
Story Hour as a Means of Developing and 
Broadening Children’s Reading Interests, 
1949. 

STOKKELAND, MARGARET C. The Use of Punched 
Cards for Recording Information, 1950. 

Sucrmoto, AsANo. Bibliography of War Books 
of First and Second World Wars, with Paper 
Noting Trends, Characteristics, Emphasis, 
Style, and Treatment of These Books, 1940. 

TANNEHILL, ROSEANN P. La Literatura Gauches- 
ca: Some Examples of the Gauchesque Tradi- 
tion in Argentine Literature, 1950. 

TAORMINA, CHARLOTTE M. American Tull Tales, 
1g50. 

TREBLE, CIcELy I. Thomas Wolfe: A Bibliogra- 
phy, 1950. 

WaLts, Louis M. Study of a Children’s Book 
Collection in a Small Library near Pittsburgh 
with the Purpose of Determining Its Adequacy 
in the Community, 1940. 

Winowicu, NICHOLAS. Audio-visual Atd Pro 
gram in a Small Liberal Arts College, 1950. 

Worss, Dora E. A Book Service Program for the 
Borough Township Elementary School, 1950. 

YAGELLO, VIRGINIA E. Plays for Teen-Age Pro- 
duction: A Selective Bibliography, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CARPENTER, EDWIN B. Government Publication 
in Late Eighteenth-Century Mexico, 1950. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALDEN, Pau D. A Checklist for College Library 
Building Planning: Its Application at Case 
Institute of Technology, 1949. 

ANDERSON, GLADYs D. Ten Commandments of 
the Librarian Who Is Recataloging and Re- 
classifying, 1949. 

BARBER, RAYMOND R. A Guide to the Literature 
of Chemical Engineering Economics, 1950. 
BECKER, Mrs. MArGareT B. Effie Louise 
Power: Pioneer in the Development of Library 

Service for Children, 1950. 

Benya, JANET B. Indexing and Abstracting 
Sources for the Field of Nutrition: A Bibliogra- 
phy, 1940. 

Brock, Hortense S. /ndexing and Abstracting 
in the Field of Physical Chemistry, 1049. 

Bupke, Harriet L. Public Library Service to 
Workers’ Educational Programs, 1950. 

CoLiins, Raymonp B. An Annotated Guide to 
the Literature of the Indigenous and Natural- 
ized Conifers of the United States, 1950. 

Coox, Mrs. CARRIEBELL J. Negro Books in 


Translation: A Preliminary Investigation of 


Books by and about the Negro Translated into 
Other Languages, 1950. 
CORNELL, GEORGE W. A Survey of Microfilm in 


Some Ohio College and University Libraries, 


LQ49. 

Dax, EpwarD R. A Guide to the Literature of 
Machine Tools and Metal Cutting, 1950. 

DILLON, Mrs. BERNICE W. A Survey of the Work 
Being Done hy the Public Libraries of the 
United States in the Field of Adult Education, 
1949. 

Drxon, MARGARET M. Circulation and Handling 
of Phonograph Records in Small Libraries, 
195°. 

Durr, MArGAreET L. Radio as a Medium of Li 
brary Publicity: A Description of Various 
Programs from 1922 to 1942, 1950. 

DuNN, AILEEN M. The Nature and Functions of 
Readers’ Advisory Service as Revealed by a 
Survey of the Literature of the Field, 1935-50, 
Ig5° 

EstaBrooks, Evita E. Book and Pamphlet Se 
lection Aids in Business and Technical Period 
icals, 1949 

Farmer, Rutu E. A Study tn the Evaluation of 
Vusical Reference Tools, 1949 

Farounar, Mrs. MARGARET C. A History of the 
Fable and an Evaluation of the Editions Pub 
lished in England and America during the 
Twentieth Century, 1949. 
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Farron, Ropert A. An Analysis of the Legal 
Basis and Existing Practices of Registration, 
Damages, and Fine Collections in the Public 
Litraries of @ Selected Group of United States 
Cities Having a Population of over 200,000, 
1950. 

FENTON, PATRICK J., Some Problems of the Semi 
nary Library, 1940. 

FLEAK, Dororuy H. Documentary Analysis of 
Three Yearbooks with Regard to Readability 
for Children, 1950. 

Fuste, Laura M. The Origin and Development 
of Puerto Rican Folktales, toa4o. 

Gast, Marie A. The Depression Era as Re- 
flected in the American Novel, 1950. 

GREVE, Mrs. Extza W. Psychoanalysis: A 
Bibliography and a Study of Articles in Three 
“Mass Circulation” Magazines, 1940. 

HANzow, Harriet M. The Didactic Period in 
Children’s Literature in America as Repre 
senied by Two Writers: Samuel G. Goodrich 
and Jacob Abbott, 1950. 

Harris, Joan D. A Survey of the Unitarian 
Church School in Religious Education Today, 
Including a Bibliography for a Unitarian 
Course of Study for Children, 1950. 

Harrop, EstHer G. Some Early Canadian Li 
braries, 1950. 

HAZELTINE, RoBert E. A History of the 
Birchard Library, Fremont, Ohio, 1950 

HOEHN, ELEANOR J. Popular Sheet Music in the 
Public Library, 1950 

Howat, MARGARET 5S. A Survey of Library In- 
struction in the Secondary Schools of Penn 
Syitanida, 1950. 

IramMuRA, Ruta S. How the High School Library 
Is Presented in Books on Secondary School 
Administration, 1949. 

KEENER, Haze. Books about China Published 
in English since World War II in Two Cleve 
land Libraries: A Study of Coverage, Duplica 
lion, and Omission, 1950 

LEONARD, CHARLOTTE C. The Organisation and 
Use of the Picture Collections in the Children's 
Rooms of the Cleveland Public Library System, 
1950 

LEVINE, ANNALER. The Application of a Read- 
ability Formula to a Group of Best Sellers, 
1949 

Lewis, Mary E. A History of the Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, Public Library, 1888-1949, 1950 

LOGAN, VirGiInta. Recommended Procedure for a 
Medium-sized University Periodical Depart 
ment, 1949 
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LOWELL, Mrs. LrENE F. Studies of the Reading 
Interests of Young People, 1949. 

Lowry, WILLIAM H. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Selected Labor Journals and Papers Evalu- 
ated for the Public Library, 1950. 

MACCAMPBELL, Mrs. BARBARA B. A History o/ 
the Kent, Ohio, Free Library, 1950. 

McLegop, Cecit R. A Comparison of Book Re- 
views in a Propaganda Magazine and in Com- 
mercial Reviewing Media, 1949. 

McLeop, Epna V. Branch Library Exhibits, 
1950. 

MAMAY, EUGENIA. Abstracting and Indexing 
Services for the Periodical Literature of Bac- 
teriology, 1949. 

Marcu, Mrs. SypNEY G. Two Wars in Fiction, 
1949. 

MAreEJKA, MARCELLA M. An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of United States Government Documents 
in the Field of Litrary Science Published from 
1876 to 1936, 1950. 

Menscu, VIOLET B. Analytics in the Card Cata- 
log versus Indexes, 1949. 

MesHot, GENEVIEVE V. A History of the Hub- 
bard Public Library, 1949. 

MICHELSON, AARON I. The American Merchant 
Marine Library Association: Its History and 
Functions, 1950. 

MILLER, EVELYN R. A Constructive Critique of 
Chemistry Classification Schemes, 1949. 

Mouter, M. KATHERINE. An Analysis of Book 
Reviews Available for Current Insurance Lit- 
erature, 1040. 

MuRRELL, MARGUERITE J. Jncreasing the Use of 
Government Publications in College Libraries, 
1950. 

NELIs, JOAN M. Study of Certain Book Reviewing 
Media for Technical Book Selection, 1949. 
O’DONNELL, ATHALENE L. [nternational Li- 

brary Service for Children, 1949. 

OsBORNE, Mary V. Occupational Influence on 
Reading: A Study of Science-Technology Books 
and Borrowers, 1950. 

Parsons, A. CHAPMAN. A Plan for the Organiza- 
tion of a Division of School Libraries within 
the State Department of Education in West 
Virginia, 1950. 

RICHARDS, HELEN L. A Study of the Summer 
Reading Club Members of Three Branches of 
the Cleveland Public Library, 1949. 

RINK, BERNARD C. Rural Agency Co-operation 
in Adult Education, 1940. 

Ropertson, Betty C. A Study of the Folktales 
of South Africa, both as an Expression of Na- 
tive Culture and as a Distinctive Art Form, 
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with a Descriptive Analysis of a Selected Num- 
ber of Stories, 1950. 

RoBinson, ErHet L. Possible Methods of Li- 
brary Cooperation and Aid with Amateur 
Adult Organizations, Clubs, and Groups Inter- 
ested in Scientific Fields, 1949. 


- RoBINSON, HELEN E. A Survey of Library Facil- 


ittes Available to the Younger People and 
Adults of Monogalia County, West Virginia, 
1940. 

Rowan, RutH M. Student Assistants in the High 
School Library: Their Selection, Training, and 
Duties, 1950. 

Royer, MARJory H. A Descriptive List of House 
Organs in the United States Selected for Use in 
the Medium-sized Library, 1949. 

RUGEN, Frances J. Overseas Information Li- 
braries of the United States Government, 1950. 

SCHMEISER, Doris R. A Survey of the Sources of 
Information in Displays and Exhilits as Pub- 
licity Aids in a School Library, 1950. 

SCHRYVER, NorMA E. A History of the Business 
Information Bureau of the Cleveland Public 
Library, 1950. 

SEIBERT, RutH M. A Study of Iroquois Folklore 
with a Selected List of Stories Recommended 
for Children and a Critical Description of 
Stories Not Suitable for Children, 1949. 

Simpson, Mrs. EvELYN H. Co-operation between 
the Cleveland Public Library and Social 
Agencies, 1950. 

SirriG, RuBie L. A Study of Government Activi- 
ties as They A ppear in Selected Popular Maga 
zines with Descriptive Notes of the Articles, 
1950. 

SITTNER, JOAN R. Fuce-lifting the Small Public 
Library, 1949. 

SLOAN, ANDREW J. A Study of Mystery Nortels 
Found in Common in Three Representative 
Small Collections, with an Attempt To Deter- 
mine Some of the Elements Found in Popu- 
larly Chosen Mystery Fiction, 1950. 

SLoAN, Mrs. RoBerta M. The History of the 
Phonograph Record in the American Public 
Library, 1950. 

SMITH, JOHANNA B. Library Instruction in Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges, 1940. 

SMITH, MABEL A. Chemical Journals of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1949. 

SNYDER, R. SEELY. The Newspaper Library in 
Philadelphia and Cleveland, 1950. 

SPAULDING, Mrs. VERDABELLE A. A History of 
the Two Public Libraries in Mentor, Ohio, 
1959. 
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SPOHN, ARMItTT J. Crile Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital Library: Its Past and Present 


Activities, 1950. 

STEIN, EvizaBetu A. Bibliotherapy: A Discus- 
sion of the Literature and an Annotated Bib- 
liography for the Librarian, 1950. 

STEWART, SHIRLEY A. A Survey of Reference 
Questions at Locke Branch Library, Toledo, 
Ohio, 1950. 

Tart, AticeE M. Book Borrowing Related to the 
Occupations of a Selected Group of Registrants 
of the Cleveland Public Library, 1950. 

TAYLOR, WINIFRED E. Public Relations for the 
Individual Librarian, 1940. 

THOMAS, Bruce W. A Proposed Index for Ap- 
portioning Book Funds to the Various Subject 
Departments of the Colleges of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Western Reserve Universily, 1940. 

THoMPSON, Mrs. Marian A. Absiracting and 
Indexing Coverage since 1900 for Periodical 
Literature Related to the Steel Industry, 1949. 

TuLtocn, Joyce L. The “New Deal” as Pre- 
sented to Today’s Young People, to40. 
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VERPLOEG, ARLYN J. The American Library in 
aris, 1950. 

Virz, Mrs. Apa C. A Study of the Literature on 
Family Relations and a Selected Bibliography, 
1950. 

WAGNER, JANE E. A Comparison of Supplemen 
tary Readings Recommended in Introductory 
College Textbooks on American History, 1949. 

WarTeErs, Francis B. An Analysis of State Legis 
lation Relating to State Depository Libraries, 
1959. 

WeBsTER, ELLEN I. A Selected List of Fine Arts 
Periodicals Showing Chronological Coverage 
by Periodical Indexes, 1940. 

Wise, Harriet A. A Study of the Treatment of 
the College Library in General Books on College 
Administration, 1940. 

Wo rr, CaroLyn J. The A pplication of the Prin 
ciples of Modular Design to Branch Librar\ 
Buildings, 1950. 

Yockey, Ropert M. The Winged Bequest: An 
Account of the Cleveland Public Library's 
Service to the Inca pacitated, 1949 








THE COVER DESIGN 


AZALERIUS DE BAZALERIIS, whose mark is 
here reproduced, was born in Bologna, the 
son of Marcus de Bazaleriis. With his brother- 
in-law, Angelius de Rugeriis, he set up a press 
in Bologna and printed from about April to 
June, 1487, completing three books. The press 
then ceased working for about eighteen months. 
According to the older bibliographers, 
Bazalerius, at this time, 
migrated to Reggio 
d’Emilia and printed 
works of Cicero in 1488 
and 1489. This supposed 
migration, however, is 
based on the misreading 
of the dates of two books 
printed by Bazalerius in 
Reggio ten years later. 

In the autumn of 1489 
Bazalerius resumed print- 
ing in Bologna and con- 
tinued in a small way un- 
til 1495. He then handed 
over some of his printing 
stock to his brother, 

Caligula de Bazaleriis, a 

poet of some note, and 

moved forty miles away 

to Reggio. Here he print- 

ed works of Citero, chief- 

ly the philosophical 

books, until he stopped 

printing in 1500. Caligula printed at least 
one work of Cicero not printed by his brother. 
As it was in the same type and format as those 
printed by Bazalerius, the brothers evidently 
planned to include all these books in one large 
folio volume. 

One small mystery is involved in the print- 
ing of these works of Cicero. Bazalerius, in 
addition to giving the day and year of printing, 
continued in classical fashion to refer to the 
books as having been printed in the rule of 
‘Giovanni Bentivoglio of Bologna. The Dukes 


of Ferrara, who were the lords of Reggio, might 
have been expected to resent such a reference 
to a foreign ruler in preference to themselves 
in a book printed in their domain. A possible 
explanation may be that the brothers de 
Bazaleriis intended to publish their Cicero 
in Bologna. We find Ugo Rugerius, a native 
and citizen of Reggio but a former resident 
of Bologna, making the 
same reference to Benti- 
voglio in a book that he 
printed in Reggio in 
1500. 

In 1498 Bazalerius 
evidently lent or rented 
some of his type to 
Rinaldo di Bartholomeo 
Rosello da San Martino 
di Roberti, who printed 
one book with it. 

Bazalerius de Bazale- 
riis had a strong prefer- 
ence for the classics. He 
also printed a manual of 
letter-writing in Italian, 
a tract on the cultivation 
of the memory, a medico- 
astrological treatise, and 
a few works by con- 
temporary humanists. 

The mark reproduced 
consists of a crown with 

the sun and moon above it, and below it, in 
abbreviated form, the printer’s name. Although 
the mark was used only in Reggio, the crown, 
its most prominent feature, is associated with 
Bologna. Bazalerius’ other mark also con- 
tained a crown, as did the mark of his brother, 
Caligula de Bazaleriis. 


EpwWIN Exiott WILLOUGHBY 


For cer SHAKESPEARE 
L.1BRARY 





THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Leon Carnovsky: for biographical informa- 
tion see the Library Quarterly, I (1931), 476; 
XII (1942), 763; XX (1950), 44. 


Dan Lacy: for biographical information see 
the Library Quarterly, XX (1950), 203. 


Lars Linp, head of the Special Articles 
Service in UNESCO’S Department of Mass 
Communications, was born in Stockholm in 
1918 and received his B.A. degree at Uppsala 
University in 1941. In the autumn of that year 
he went to London as foreign correspondent and 
radio broadcaster. He was in service with the 
Royal Norwegian Navy and later with the 
Norwegian government in London, where he 
worked on the restocking and rehabilitation of 
Norwegian libraries and the book trade in 
Norway. 

Mr. Lind came to UNESCO in the spring of 
1946 and for two years worked in the Libraries 
Division on problems of library reconstruction 
and as editor of the UNESCO Bulletin for 
Libraries. He has been with the Department 
of Mass Communications since 1948 and has 
been head of the Special Articles Service since 
its organization as a separate section in 1940. 


SypNEY B. MITCHELL, born in Montreal in 
1878, attended McGill University and received 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees from that institu- 
tion. Following his professional education at the 
New York State Library School, he returned to 
McGill as head of the library reading-room and 
cataloger. In 1908 he moved to Stanford Uni 
versity, where he headed the Order Department 
for three years, after which he served as head 
of the Accessions Department (later associate 
librarian) of the University of California Li- 
brary. In 1922 he became chairman of the de- 
partment of library science at.that university 
Four years later he was appointed professor of 
library science at the University of Michigan, 
and in 1927 he returned to California as pro- 
fessor (later dean) of the School of Librarian- 
ship, remaining in that post until his retirement 
in 1946. The D.Litt. degree was conferred upon 
him in 1945 by Occidental College. 

Mr. Mitchell has taught during summer ses- 
sions at several universities and has been active 
in state and national library affairs. He is widely 
known for his contributions to gardening and 
plant breeding and is the author of four books 
and numerous articles in those areas. He is now 
engaged in writing his recollections 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the ‘Library Quarterly”: 

Dr. W. W. Bishop, writing in the Library 
Quarterly, XX (1950), 198, relates his difficul- 
ties in listing in the first edition of his Checklist 
a book, JHS. Maria Joseph. The practise how 
to finde ease, rest, repose, content and happines, 
written by a religious man of the Congregation of 
St. Elias the Prophet and of the Order of our 
Blessed Lady of Mount Carmel. . . . The second 
Part... . At Roan, By Jacques Fouet . . . 1610. 

The apparently only known copy is in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 

The Dedication of the book is signed “ST: 
Stock,” and a wartime typist, copying the 
entry, read the colon as an r and thus helped to 
produce the ridiculous heading which appears 
in the “Additions” section of the 1942 Checklist. 

Dr. Bishop terms the “SI” abbreviation “a 
mystery” but surmises correctly that it might 
be part of the name of a regular cleric who had 
taken the name of the thirteenth-century St. 
Simon Stock in religion. 

The book was written by Simon Stock (or 
Stok) a S. Maria, who, according to Barto- 
lommeo da S. Angelo (Collectio scriptorum 


ordinis Carmelitarum excalceatorum |Savonae, 
1884], II, 142), was a Carmelite of English birth 
but of the Italian congregation and a mission- 
ary to England. According to John Gee (Foot 
Out of the Snare (3d ed.; 1624], sigs. Qgr and 
Str), he was lodging about 1624 “in the lower 
end of IHolbourne” under the name of Father 
Simons, was the author of “divers late foolish 
pamphlets,” and was able to have at least one 
of these pamphlets printed in London. 

Besides using the names Simon Stock and 
Simons, this Carmelite missionary wrote under 
the probable pseudonym “John Hunt” (cf. 
STC., Nos. 13,985 and 13,986) and the pseudo- 
nym “Anonymous Eremita,” according to Sir 
Edward Dering, who wrote The fower cardinal- 
vertues of a Carmelite-fryar ... sent back to their 
author, Simon Stocke, alias Father Simons, alias 
John Hunt, alias Anonymous Eremita (1641) 
against him. In his pamphlet Dering speaks of 
the friar as still living in London and composing 
controversial works which were being circu 
lated in manuscript. 

Epwin Extorr WILLOUGHBY 


Folger Shakespeare Library 
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REVIEWS 


The Public Library in the Political Process: A 
Report of the Public Library Inquiry. By 
OLIVER GAROEAU. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xxviit 254. $3.75. 


In the literature about social institutions 
there is always room for a book which extends 
the range of vision for those whose special con- 
cern is the welfare of such institutions as edu- 
cation, the press, and the library. As specializa- 
tion of functions performed by professional and 
vocational groups proceeds with the maturing 
of our relatively young society, it is particularly 
important that we have the insights of various 
disciplines brought to bear on the problems 
which our principal educational agencies face. 
Mr. Garceau’s volume does this as part of a use- 
fully conceived “inquiry” into the public li- 
brary: the Public Library Inquiry of the Social 
Science Research Council, under the direction 
of Robert D. Leigh. 

Garceau’s contribution is that of a political 
scientist describing, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing the governmental and political aspects of 
the public library. In five chapters he traces the 
historical development of library government 
in the United States, describes the operation of 
library boards, makes an inventory of the li- 
brary’s political potential in the community, 
presents the strengths and weaknesses of the 
American Library Association, and puts for- 
ward a balance sheet on the all-important prob- 
lem of the unit-of-service for public library 
government. 

The Inquiry as a whole, as Leigh points out 
in his “Note on Method” introducing this 
volume, was designed as “an adventure in in- 
ter-disciplinary methods of research.” The 
literature of library administration and gov- 
ernment, virtually all of it produced in the last 
twenty years by the pioneering library schools, 
was the starting point. Then there was field 
study by the Inquiry staff of all types of public 
libraries, systematically chosen, in all parts of 
the country. Extensive, discursive interviews 
with librarians, board members, public officials, 
and representatives of “interest groups” were 
conducted. Detailed case reports were made of 


sixty libraries, revealing all aspects of their 
operation. Garceau’s book was then written; 
it has both an objective and a subjective qual- 
ity about it. 

The subjective quality requires a reviewer to 
point out the most striking fact about Garceau’s 
book. This is that the book will draw extremely 
diverse reactions from various readers because 
it does not “pull punches” or cautiously qualify 
many statements of a critical nature. The direc- 
tor of the New York Public Library, the head 
of the state library association in California, 
the public librarian in Muncie, Indiana (Mid- 
dletown), the librarian of the little free library 
in Thetford, Vermont, and the executive secre- 
tary of the American Library Association are 
going to respond quite differently to The Public 
Library in the Political Process. But this is not 
a defect of the book; it will merely indicate the 
diversities of viewpoints of the thirty-seven 
thousand librarians. Garceau’s purpose, he 
says, was “to bring to the attention of librarians 
that public administration at every level is a 
political process” (p. 239) and to help “the in- 
telligent orientation of a self-sacrificing and 
earnest group of public servants to the political 
world in which they live” (p. 238). 

Since Garceau’s book probes the flesh and 
bones of the institution (the library), its guar- 
dians (the trustees), and the operators (the pro- 
fession), it is appropriate in this review to sam- 
ple the jabs. Garceau observes, in connection 
with a discussion of censorship by librarians 
and boards, that there is in the United States 
“a deep-grained distrust of reading accompany- 
ing the apparent approval of it” (p. 132). A 
corollary of this judgment on the anti-intellec- 
tual attitude of American society may also be 
seen in the author’s comment on the library’s 
search for tax money: “The opposition the !i- 
brary must face is not an active, directed cam- 
paign against it, but the general public unwil- 
lingness to tax itself for a service of which it 
makes limited use” (p. 130)." And then, in an- 


*On library use see the Public Library Inquiry 
study by Bernard Berelson, The Library's Public 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 
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other context, Garceau observes that the Ameri- 
can Library Association's statistics on expendi- 
ture per capita and emphasis on served and un- 
served territory “has led operating librarians 
and state agencies to an uncritical evaluation 
of the quality of their service and use of re- 
sources” (p. 222). The result has been, the 
author adds, that the taxpayer gets “‘less for 
his money than he deserves” when the librarians 
have “judged their own jobs almost entirely in 
terms of their isolated per capita expenditures.” 

Garceau, in fact, is critical of the profession. 
‘To this reviewer, however, the ‘“haymakers” 
which Garceau lets go always follow a recital 
of problems and issues in library service and 
training which cry for solutions. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the high degree to 

which . . . librarians think in local terms. Yet these 
same individuals may be talking earnestly about re- 
form programs, for larger units of service and tax 
resources from larger units of government, in the 
forum of the ALA... . Their enthusiasm for reform 
is not carried over into the administration of their 
own libraries [p. 218]... . In metropolitan areas li- 
brarians have not, by and large, evinced as much 
professional responsibility as have policemen, fire 
men, and water works engineers. In states and re 
gions of states they have not yet learned to think in 
as professional terms as the public school people 
[p. 222]. 
And, in discussing the recent history of the 
ALA, Garceau observes that “‘it is in fact very 
doubtful whether librarianship as a vocation 
is based upon a sufficiently unique set of skills 
to warrant any effort to make it an exclusive 
group with compulsory training requirements 
and qualifying examinations” (p. 192). The 
author does not deal with education for librari- 
anship, but it is clear that he would subscribe 
to a view which advocated liberal education to 
persons entering librarianship.’ “The question 
is often asked,” Garceau writes, “whether li- 
braries are not staffed with overly bookish peo- 
ple. The remarkable thing is that boards and 
librarians are often unfamiliar with the know]- 
edge of books that goes with their professional 
use” (p. 104, emphasis added). The author 
charges in several contexts (see, e.g., p. 176) 
that few smaller libraries—those with under 
$100,000.00 income—are building solid collec- 
tions of nonfiction. 

The trustees likewise come in for a critical 
review at Garceau’s hands. The American de- 
velopment of the trustee function in our social 
institutions is an important one. Earlier notions 
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that wealth and status in the community were 
all that was necessary to provide the contin- 
uum for managing nonprofit educational en- 
terprises are disappearing, but newer attitudes 
toward trusteeship are only slowly developing 
That trustees should be energetic without inter- 
fering with the management function, that they 
should be tolerant of experimentation, that they 
should fully understand the institution they 
hold in trust and represent it to the community, 
that they should have among their body all 
kinds of leaders in the community—these are 
the qualities which make a modern institution 
work. When Garceau states that “it is a safe 
generalization that {library| boards are not often 
used by librarians for the shaping of new basic 
policy” (p. 84), he has said a great deal. And he 
quotes Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, chairman of 
the trustees of the Gary, Indiana, Public Li- 
brary, chairman of the trustees of Indiana Uni 

versity, and a director of the new Midwest 
Inter-library Corporation, as saying: “Frankly, 
the trustees will probably never do much, but 
there is much they can do and much they 
should do if they are to continue to clutter up 
the library with their membership on the 
board” (p. go). The judge was trying to do 
what Garceau’s chapter on “The Governing 
Authority” aims at in a more detached way: to 
help the trustee serve the library better. Gar 

ceau believes that trustees make their best 
contribution within ten years (p. 97), thus im 

plying the desirability of more rotation; he 
“wonders whether people with ability, but with 

out celebrity, may not make good members of 
an unpaid board” (p. 103); and he says there is 
an “overbalance of lawyers” (p. 104) and under 

representation of persons in the labor move 


*Cf. C. H. Faust, “The Preprofessional Educa 

tion of Librarians,” in Education for Librarianship, 
ed. Bernard Berelson (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1949): ‘‘The members of [this] profes 
sion... need a liberal education not only as indi 
vidual members of a democratic society, but as in 
struments for its development in others (p. 95) 
If the librarian is to be more than a curator operating 
a library as a kind of museum, if he is to be more 
than a technician concerned chiefly with the details 
of classifying and circulating books, if he is to be 
more than an administrative expert in budgets, per 
sonnel, and public relations—and he needs surely to 
be more than any one or all three of these——then he 
must have a knowledge of books, of men, of society, 
and of the possibilities of education such as only a 
general education can provide” (p. 94) 
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ment and education (p. 105). He issues an over- 
all challenge to the librarians that “the time has 
come for librarians to begin leading the boards 
to do what they should do” (p. 107). 

This review can be concluded by suggesting 
several additional comments of Garceau which 
should provide useful discussion within the 
library profession. His treatment of the reor- 
ganization of the ALA seems sensible and 
helpful. He fails to see how plunging librarians 
into national politics is going to make the ALA 
an integrating force in the profession (p. 199). 
He also points out that even the “entering- 
wedge” demonstration bill in Congress is hard 
to support on the basis of what most state agen- 
cies have so far done with ‘‘demonstrations,” 
even when they had money (pp. 213, 217). 
More generally, the author suggests that larger 
units of service can be created without crusad- 
ing against the valuable localism of the public 
library. Among other suggestions, Mr. Garceau 
believes that there can be state co-ordination 
and integration of book resources. Perhaps the 
new Midwest Inter-library Center, participated 
in by thirteen leading midwestern universities, 
can point one way. 

REUBEN FRODIN 
University of Chicago 


The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1947. Issued by 
the [British] Lisrary AssocrATION, general 
editor, T. RowLanp Powe. London: Li- 
brary Association, 1949. Pp. xi¢+-311. £5. 5s. 
The publication of the Subject Index for 1947 

in its new, more easily shelved format suggests 

a stock-taking of present periodical indexing, 

although microcard publication may be near 

enough to make such a review simply a swan 
song. The 1936 edition of Mudge’s Guide to 

Reference Books records the fact that articles in 

approximately 530 journals were referred to in 

the Subject Index covering the years 1915~22 
and 1926~33; the list of journals in the /ndex for 

1947 numbers only 353, but a check ef the jour- 

nal titles cited on several of the early pages sug- 

gests that a considerably larger number of peri- 
odicals have been included, and some indication 
of the scope of such additional indexing would 
be helpful. Most of the journals noted in this is- 
sue appear to be British publications, although 
in prewar years publications of other countries 
were substantially represented. If the intent is 
to index the publications of the war period when 
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those publications are available in anything ap- 
proaching complete files, this information would 
be most welcome. 

The fairly frequent title “see” references lead 
one to assume a policy of a single subject entry 
per article. While this makes for economy in 
printing, it may require considerable ingenuity 
on the part of the user of the index. The lack of 
author entries only emphasizes this require- 
ment. “See also” references demand constant 
exercise of judgment on the part of the indexer, 
but, if paper supply and costs permit, is it not 
better to be overgenerous than to leave too 
much to the imagination of the reader? For ex- 
ample, “Lighting” carries a reference to ‘““Mine 
lighting’ but not to “Street lighting.” Is this 
because mine lighting is considered to be a less 
common subject than street lighting? Certainly 
there are fewer entries under “Mine lighting’”’ 
than under “Street lighting.” 

The style and conciseness of the entry itself 
seem quite adequate, and the bracketed inter- 
polations are admirable examples of pertinent 
explanation. Year of publication is given only 
for journals published earlier than 1947, the 
year of the Index. Authors’ names in the entry 
are evidently in the form appearing with the 
article. This claims attention only when several 
articles by one author are listed under one sub- 
ject and show variant forms of the name. 

Final responsibility for the publication must 
rest heavily on the general editor, as the list of 
contributing libraries varies greatly in names 
and in numbers from year to year. Even more 
tantalizing to the editor must be the varicty of 
subjects passing under review. Real satisfaction 
may be derived from the unbroken record of 
years covered and from the fact that the Index 
was published so promptly after the close of the 
indexing vear. 

DoroTHy CHARLES 
H.W. Wilson Company 
New York, New York 


“Central Library.” (“Organization, Adminis- 
tration, and Management of the Los Angeles 
Public Library,” Vol. III.) Los Angeles: Bu- 
reau of Budget and Efficiency, January, 
1950. Pp. 108. (Lithoprinted.) 

This volume is one of the reports on a study 
of the Los Angeles Public Library and is the 
third dealing with the Central Library. Further- 
more, it covers only the departments, functions, 
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and activities under the direction of the assist- 
ant city librarian (Central). The study was 
made under the direction of George A. Terhune, 
principal administrative analyst, and Lowell 
Martin, chief library consultant. 

Many of the problems of organization, ad- 
ministration, and management stem directly 
from the form and plan of the building. Monu- 
mental but simple (as compared with Boston 
Public Library, for example), this structure, 
erected in 1926, is far from functional (as com- 
pared with the Enoch Pratt Library in Balti- 
more, which was built in 1933). It is three 
stories high and terminates in a 188-foot tower, 
the interiotof which is unfinished; a two-story 
wing surrounds an open-court outdoor reading 
room. The building is located on a hill and 
fronts on four downtown business streets. Six 
entrances open on three floor levels, only one of 
which is flush with the sidewalk. The interior 
plan is excessively inconvenient in its provision 
for readers, for the staff, and for efficient service. 
Long corridors converge in central rotundas on 
the first and second floor. Fifteen separately 
partitioned reading rooms are arranged around 
the perimeter of the main building and the wing, 
with four separated vertical stacks in a center 
core surrounding the rotundas. The ornate sec- 
ond floor is the principal area used by the public. 
Only one of the six entrances opens directly to 
this floor, and access otherwise is through the 
bare and unattractively long, poorly lighted cor- 
ridors of the first floor. On this first floor the 
children’s room and four adult-service depart- 
ments are located but, because of the plan of the 
building, are secluded from view and afford the 
casual library users no glimpse of books or 
services 

The organization of the Central Library 
Service Units, which are arranged in eleven sub- 
ject reference divisions, is considered in sixty 
pages of text, charts, tables, and floor plans. 
This is supplemented by thirty-five pages of 
“Comments and Conclusions.” From these 
carefully prepared and documented data thirty 
recommendations are presented, many of them 
incident to the plan recommended for future 
development. 

This plan for the reorganization of Central 
Library services is based upon four objectives: 
(1) to make adequate provision for the services 
to the general or popular readers, who make up 
a large part of the library users, (2) to free the 
subject departments for concentration upon ref- 
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erence service and service to readers with 
special subject interests, (3) to utilize the 
first floor of the library building to better 
advantage, and (4) to establish Central Li- 
brary service on a more effective admin- 
istrative basis. Specifically, the report rec 
ommends that the entire first floor be 
developed into a dynamic area for service to be 
called the “popular reading center.” This serv- 
ice agency should be equal to the subject de- 
partments in the quality of assistance to readers 
and should be supervised by equally competent 
specialists. The fiction department would be- 
come the nucleus of this center. Here would be 
the foreign-book section, readers’ adviser, peri- 
odical reading room, and lecture and exhibit 
hall directed by the adult education staff of the 
popular library. With the establishment of the 
popular reading center the subject departments 
would be free to pursue what is their major in- 
terest and should be their major responsibili- 
ties, i.e., reference and information service to 
readers with special subject interests. This re- 
organization could be established upon a sound 
administrative basis by providing eight major 
departments, each reporting directly to the as- 
sistant city librarian (Central), whose span of 
control would thus be reduced from eleven to 
eight. Each department would be headed by a 
“principal librarian,” who would be responsible 
for directing and co-ordinating the services 
within his jurisdiction. The assistant librarian 
(Central) would be given two staff assistants: 
one to handle the day-to-day administration 
and operation of the Central Library as well as 
administrative research upon assigned manage- 
ment problems, the other, a bibliographic collec 
tion analyst, to specialize in building up the best 
and most useful book collection possible. 

This survey is of primary value to the com 
mission, the librarians, and the staff of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. However, it is replete 
with suggestions for the planners of large public 
library buildings and for any librarian consider 
ing the organization of a subject-reference divi 
sion either as an original installation or as a re- 
modeling project. It should hold interest also for 
library-school students concerned with this par 
ticular phase of library administration. 


Joun Apams Lowr 


Public Library 
Rochester, New York 


. 
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“Extension Service Requirements.” (‘‘Organi- 
zation, Administration, and Management of 
the Los Angeles Public Library,” Vol. VI.) 
Los Angeles: Bureau of Budget and Efficien- 
cy, July 1949. Pp. 157. (Lithoprinted.) 

This report, issued by the Bureau of Budget 
and Efficiency, is the third volume in the Los 
Angeles Public Library Survey series and has 
been compiled by George A. Terhune, principal 
administrative analyst, and his assistants. Mr. 
Lowell Martin, chief library consultant for the 
entire survey, received credit for his critical re- 
view of the original manuscript for conformity 
to approved library administrative techniques. 
The assistance of public administration and po- 
litical science students from Occidental College, 
the University of Southern California, and the 
University of California at Los Angeles is also 
acknowledged. 

The report opens with gencral information 
regarding trends and growth in population, edu- 
cational levels, and the determination of areas 
served. Supplementing this section are separate 
regional maps depicting library facilities, with 
textual material pertaining to each of the seven 
regions of the Los Angeles Public Library sys- 
tem. 

The city of Los Angeles has experienced, dur- 
ing the last decade, a growth more rapid than 
any other city in the United States. In 1940 the 
total population was 1,504,277, and it had in- 
creased to an estimated 2,008,580 by 10948 
(when the material for this report was gath- 
ered). The census being taken this year will pro- 
vide an actual count of the city’s population, 
but the totals given in the volume being re- 
viewed are probably accurate enough for pur- 
poses of analysis. 

The fifty-nine community areas which make 
up the 453 square miles in the seven regions of 
the city of Los Angeles have been established by 
the City Planning Commission, and each com- 
munity area includes within its boundaries a 
specific number of census tracts; the population 
statistics for these 303 census tracts have been 
compiled from the Sixteenth Decennial Census 
of 1940 and the 1946 Special Census of the City 
of Los Angeles. Since both censuses made use of 
identical census tracts, the statistics upon which 
population shifts and trends are determined 
may be considered comparable. From the 
studies made and the estimates prepared, the re- 
port shows that the average population increase 
throughout the city amounted to 35 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1948 and is expected to rise an- 
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other 65 per cent between 1948 aud 1970. Four 
of the community areas have experienced popu- 
lation increases of 200 per cent since 1940, and 
in the San Fernando Valley region there are nine 
community areas that have had increases of be- 
tween 100 and 200 per cent. The survey esti- 
mates that, between 1948 and 1970, there will be 
increases in excess of 200 per cent in sixteen of 
the communities. 

The significance of population densities is 
most apparent in the San Fernando Valley re- 
gion, which contains 212.5 square miles (a little 
less than half the city’s total). Observers of 
existing conditions have noted that the rate of 
growth since 1046 has not been uniform 
throughout the region and that some sections 
are rapidly becoming urbanized, while others 
still remain in an agricultural or semirural 
status. 

The bureau responsible for preparing this re- 
port recognized that the determination of both 
general locations and specific sites for library 
units is a long-range planning problem. “‘It in- 
volves the gathering and interpreting of com- 
prehensive data about the library system, the 
people using the libraries, and external factors 
such as transportation facilities and geographi- 
cal areas to be served by library agencies” 
(p. 81). 

The solution to the problems of locating ex- 
tension units of the Los Angeles Public Library 
will require (1) full consideration of an orderly 
and comprehensive plan for making the re- 
sources of the extension system available to all 
the public, (2) establishment of criteria for li- 
brary service and location which will provide 
flexible guidance to persons responsible for se- 
lection of sites for future library units, and 
(3) elimination of duplication of library services 
by the Los Angeles Public Library and libraries 
of adjacent jurisdictions through further devel- 
opment of reciprocal service and other agree- 
ments. 

In order to develop a well-planned program 
for solving such an enormous problem, the Bu- 
reau of Budget and Efficiency states its belief 
that 
the top-management of the Library should maintain 
close liaison with the Bureau of Engineering, the 
City Planning Commission, and other responsible 
planning agencies for the purpose of studying the 
possible effect of each freeway upon the library’s ex- 
tension system as far in advance of actual construc- 
tion as possible and of making such adjustments in 
the expansion program of the library as is deemed 
advisable under any changed condition [p. o5] 
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The comments and conclusions dealing with 
future extension service requirements of the Los 
Angeles Public Library show clearly that the 
system which had forty branches and thirty-one 
stations open to the public in 1948 will require 
additional fixed outlets in each region for each 
five-year period after 1950. These are estimated 
on the basis of service criteria used in determin- 
ing needs, and the tabulation shows that fifty- 
three branches will be required in 1955, fifty-six 
in 1960, sixty-two in 1965, and seventy in 1970. 
This indicates that thirty additional fixed out- 
lets (or a 75 per cent increase over the present 
number) will be required by 1970 if the esti- 
mates for the city’s population are realized. 

The multilithed text of 157 pages is conven- 
iently arranged and is followed by an appendix 
of about 80 pages which contains pertinent sta- 
tistical matter presented in schedules support- 
ing the various tabulations covering service sta- 
tistics, estimated population, types of buildings, 
hours of service, extension units preferred by 
adults and juveniles, and adult and juvenile 
registrations by communities. The volume is 
packed with details that require thorough read- 
ing by librarians interested in problems of ex- 
tension services in a large city’s library system. 
Moreover, it contains much valuable informa- 
tion for other librarians and for users of libraries 
who want to be familiar with the way in which 
one of our largest cities is attempting to solve 
the problems involved in getting a greater per- 
centage of the population to use the ever increas- 
ing resources of the libraries for purposes of edu- 
cation and relaxation. 

H. RIcHARD ARCHER 


William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
Los Angeles 


“Extension Service for Adults.” (“Organization, 
Administration, and Management of the Los 
Angeles Public Library,” Vol. IV.) Los An- 
geles: Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, Oc- 
tober, 1949. Pp. 111. (Lithoprinted.) 
Although numbered “fourth” in the series, 

this is the fifth volume of the survey to be is- 

sued. It represents a detailed and comprehen- 
sive study of the extension system of the library 
and its service to adults. Only a few of the more 
important findings and recommendations can be 
mentioned. 

Historically, the extension system of the li- 
brary enjoyed phenomenal growth from 1900 to 
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1930, at which time financial difficulties brought 
the expansion program to a halt. With the rapid 
and continuing growth of the city, the task of 
making service available to newer areas has be- 
come an increasingly difficult and serious prob- 
lem. 

The extension system plays a very important 
part in the total services rendered by the li- 
brary. It provides 95 per cent of the juvenile 
circulation, 85 per cent of the adult fiction cir- 
culation, and 77 per cent of the total circulation 
of the entire library. 

A detailed analysis of the reference questions 
handled at branch libraries during the month of 
March, 1948, was made. Some of the results may 
be surprising. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
reference questions reported were classified as 
“directional,” which the survey staff felt could 
be answered by a clerical assistant. Of those 
questions which required the attention of a pro- 
fessional librarian, about go per cent were ready 
reference questions which could be answered in 
less than five minutes. Advisory questions on 
selection and use of books accounted for only 
2.7 per cent. The remainder came under the 
category of “research.” 

Of special interest is the study of the relation- 
ship between registration, book stock, and cir- 
culation. To provide a yardstick for applying 
the data revealed on the subject, a book-stock 
graph is presented. Using the known figure for 
the circulation per registrant, the graph pro- 
vides a ready answer to the size of book stock 
needed. 

The study indicated that only 26 per cent of 
the total staff time in branches went into activi- 
ties of a professional nature, although nearly 40 
per cent of the staff were professional em- 
ployees. About 40 per cent of the total staff time 
at the branches is devoted to direct service to 
the public and about 60 per cent to work behind 
the scenes. 

It may surprise some of us to learn of the vol- 
ume of use of noncirculating books. For a month 
a record was kept of the number of books picked 
up from the tables and shelved by the branch 
personnel (no effort was made to record books 
taken from the shelves and returned by read 
ers). It was found that this type of use accounts 
for 15 per cent of the total use within a branch 

Another very interesting study made during 
the survey was the effect of curtailment of hours 
upon circulation. After making allowance for a 
downward trend as reflected in branches where 
hours were not shortened, it was found that a 
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two and one-half day (or 45.4 per cent) reduc- 
tion in hours resulted in an annual loss of 7.2 per 
cent in circulation. The elimination of one-half 
day on Saturday (9.1 per cent) produced an an- 
nual loss of 4.1 per cent in circulation. 

The survey projects a plan for the future de- 
velopment of the library extension system based 
upon a regional branch system consisting of 
seven branch districts, with a library in each 
district designated and developed as a regional 
center: 

The regional branch libraries should be adminis- 
trative units at a level between the assistant city li- 
brarian (Extension) and the rest of the extension 
agencies. Each region would be administered by a 
regional librarian acting as a supervisor for the re- 
gion . . . responsible for the supervision of book se- 
lection, book collections, personnel and service in the 
agencies in the region. . . . / As the regional branches 
assume responsibility for the more specialized library 
services of the extension system, the proper role of 
the local branch library will become that of a ‘“‘popu- 
lar library”. . . . Branches will continue to be infor- 
mation and ready reference centers for their com- 
munities. 


The survey further recommends that the 
present stations division and its service outlets 
be discontinued and that this type of service be 
provided and administered by the regional li- 
brarians through bookmobiles. It is estimated 
that twelve mobile units will ultimately be re- 
quired to meet the needs of the several regions. 

This volume constitutes a very important 
study and should be of great interest to all who 
are concerned with developing public library 
service. It will be of special value to those in 
larger cities. While some may not agree with the 
survey staff on the merits of the regional branch 
system and on some of the other recommenda- 
tions, they will find the study informative and 
thought-provoking. 

L. Quincy MuMFoRD 
Cleveland Public Library 


Movies: A Psychological Study. By MARTHA 
WOLFENSTEIN and NATHAN LEITEs. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1950. Pp. 316. $4.00. 

It is a currently accepted assumption that 
the motion picture may be analyzed as though 
it were a mass dream which will reveal the 
psyche of its audiences. Some very interesting 
insights have resulted from this concept, and the 
new book by Wolfenstein and Leites is an im- 
portant contribution in this field. Less ambi- 
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tious than Kracauer’s wide-ranging study of the 
German film and less intensive than Parker 
Tyler’s free associations from isolated examples, 
this new work almost accomplishes that syn- 
thesis of brilliant insight and quantitative evi- 
dence which has long been wanting in the study 
of mass communications—almost, but not 
quite. 

Movies does not lack the brilliant insights. 
The authors have analyzed the symbolic con- 
tent of the films with imagination, intelligence, 
and perception and have related their findings 
with a wit and a charm rare in serious social sci- 
ence research. What they find is so cogently de- 
scribed and so clearly what ought to be true that 
one wishes for a little more quantitative evi- 
dence to establish absolutely the predominance 
of the postulated patterns. 

The authors took as the basic sample for 
analysis all the American A-films with a contem- 
porary urban setting which were released in 
New York City for the year following Septem- 
ber 1, 1945. In addition, they analyzed all the 
American A-melodramas released in New York 
City from September 1, 1946, to January 1, 
1948, and enriched the entire study by compar- 
ing these analyses with similar themes and their 
treatment in French and British films. They 
have described in detail the manifest themes in 
the films and then have psychoanalyzed these 
“daydreams”’ for their emotional significance to 
American audiences and their relation to real- 
life patterns in American culture. 

But how large a part of the total American 
film output for the year is represented by the 
sixty-one A-films under investigation? How 
large a segment of this sample actually reveals 
each plot configuration described? Only rarely 
do the authors indicate the percentage of the 
total represented by a particular plot pattern; 
and, since the book is laden with exceptions, 
since many of the instances are borrowed from 
films which fall outside the sample years, and 
since every reader will remember a film or two 
which seem to deviate from the given norm, one 
wonders whether the examples cited by the 
authors really are as typical as they say. This 
question is especially pertinent when raised con- 
cerning the British and French films which are 
compared with the American product. How 
were they selected? Do they truly represent the 
total output of those countries; are they merely 
the favorite foreign films of the authors; or are 
they a selection of the “best” exported films 
(whose very excellence marks them as atypical)? 
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These questions do not invalidate the analy- 
ses of the individual film or in any way detract 
from the penetrating revelation of the implica- 
tions of the latent content, but they do restrict 
the generalizations that may be made from the 
study. If one may have only one or the other, 
the exciting and provocative insight which in- 
forms this work is certainly preferable to the 
pedestrian quantification which marks so many 
studies in this field. 

For example, Wolfenstein and Leites find 
that many American films revolve around a dis- 
tinctive Hollywood heroine creation, which the 
authors call the “‘good-bad”’ girl. They note the 
great number of instances in which a movie 
heroine is portrayed in circumstances which 
seem to reflect upon her moral character; at the 
end of the picture these turn out merely to be 
appearance, and the girl, in reality, has broken 
none of the rules. The authors point out how 
such a characterization may well be a melodra- 
matic reflection of the American popular girl, 
whose attractiveness is directly proportional to 
the number of men she goes out with but to 
whom the man who becomes her husband wishes 
to believe that no suspicion of scandal can at- 
tach. They point out the difference between the 
attitude toward women in America and that in 
other countries, where the attractive girl is shel- 
tered and guarded. And they come up with the 
hypothesis that such a character delineation 
serves to reassure the men in the audience that 
the American system of comparative laxity real- 
ly works and that the fears which they person- 
ally may have about their own girls are un- 
founded. Thus an American culture pattern to 
which a lagging moral code is not yet fully rec- 
onciled is made acceptable. The finding is a sig- 
nificant one, and the interpretation intriguing. 
Nor is it completely invalidated if one suggests 
a less profound explanation: that the “good- 
bad” girl satisfies the regulations of the Produc- 
tion Code while providing the kind of titillation 
that pays at the box office. 

What is common to both explanations is, of 
course, that the film allows the public both to 
have its cake and to eat it. And the really inter- 
esting aspect of the book for librarians, whether 
they are movie fans or not, is that such patterns 
and their interpretations can be transferred:with 
almost no alteration to a study of popular read- 
ing or any‘other area of popular culture. The 
need for studies such as this in the realm of pop- 
ular fiction hardly requires stating; we have all, 
at one time or another, wished for better in- 
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sights into why the best-selling and best-circu- 
lating books have the appeal that they do. A 
step in the direction of the answers is made by 
Wolfenstein and Leites, who here present a 
vivid example of what can be done in this field. 
I would guess that no reader of the book will 
view another popular film (or best-selling novel) 
without an enriched awareness of the recurrent 
themes and what they reveal about audiences. 


LESTER ASHEIM 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


“Isak Collijn,” Nordisk tidskrift for bok- och bib- 
lioteksvdsen, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2 (1949), 41- 
54. By TONNES KLEBERG. Uppsala, Sweden, 
1949. Kr. 15 per issue. 

An exhaustive review of the life and scholarly 
contributions of Isak Collijn (1875-1949) Swe- 
den’s riksbibliotekarie (“national librarian”) and 
head of the Royal Library in Stockholm through 
two world wars, would amount to an interna- 
tional history of librarianship and bibliography 
during his lifetime. Ténnes Kleberg, new li- 
brarian of Carolina Rediviva in Uppsala, has 
summarized the more significant aspects of this 
remarkable biography in the Nordisk tidskrift 


for bok- och biblioteksvdsen, the distinguished 


journal founded by Collijn in 1914 and edited by 
him until his death. 

In many respects Dr. Kleberg’s essay might 
properly be considered a contribution to the lit- 
erature of education for librarianship, for Dr. 
Collijn’s eatly career was a model of experience 
for a future chief of a great research library. Be- 
fore he was twenty-one years of age, in 1896, he 
became an amanuensis at the University of 
Uppsala Library, then in a state of extensive re 
organization under Claes Annerstedt. After a 
year and a half of service he resigned to devote 
his full time to travel and study, but he returned 
to his old position in 1900. In 1902 he took his 
doctorate in Romance languages, and at the 
same time he began publishing in the A yrkohis- 
torisk drsskrift the first of a series of studies of 
early Swedish typography that was to cast com- 
pletely new light on the beginning of printing 
north of Liibeck. 

In 1907 he was made chairman of the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Typenkunde des XV. Jahrhunderts, 
an organization he had helped to found; the fol- 
lowing year, the thirty-three-vear-old Uppsala 
amanuensis became a member of the Kommis- 
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sion fiir den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. 
His catalogs of the incunabula in Viasterds, 
Uppsala, Linkdping, and the Royal Library in 
Stockholm won him world fame as an incunabu- 
list. His election as riksbibliotekarie in 1916 did 
not hamper his scholarly work, for he found 
time to continue his studies in spite of the pres- 
sure of administrative duties. His work on Bir- 
gitta and his completion of the monumental 
Sveriges bibliografi intill dr 1600 are among his 
more important investigations during this peri- 
od. As a leader in the Swedish library movement 
and as chairman of IFLA (1921-31) he won na- 
tional and international respect for his personal 
qualities of leadership. 

No commentary on an article in the NTBB 
can fail to recognize Dr. Kleberg’s effort in his 
capacity as editor to make this important jour- 
nal more readily available to non-Scandinavian 
readers. Beginning with this issue, English sum- 
maries have been provided for each article. 
American research libraries need no longer 
hesitate to subscribe to the NT BB for fear that 
the language will make it too difficult to use. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
University of Kentucky Libraries 


Edinye pravila po opisanitu proizsvedenil pechati 
dita bibliotechnykh katalogov (“Unitary Rules 
for the Description of Printed Works for 
Library Catalogs”), Vol. I, Part I. Issued by 
KOMITET PO DELAM KUL’TURNO-PROSVETI- 
TEL’NYKH UCHREZHDENH; prepared by MEz- 
HDUBIBLIOTECHNAIA KATALOGIZATSIONNAIA 
KOMISSIIA. Moscow: State Library of the 
U.S.S.R., 1949. Pp. 334. 

Bibliographic progress in Soviet Russia can, 
in part, be measured by the flow from the 
presses of codes of cataloging and textbooks on 
cataloging practice. The unitary rules, of which 
the present volume is the initial part, mark a 
degree of development comparable to that 
reached in America when the first edition of the 
ALA Rules appeared. They represent an at- 
tempt to provide a common ground in catalog- 
ing practice for the larger libraries, particularly 
the reference and research libraries, of the 
R.S.F.S.R. The Inter-library Cataloging Com- 
mission, which prepared the “unitary” rules, is 
at work on a simplification of these rules which 
will serve the needs of the smaller public li- 
braries. 
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Contrary to a recent tendency in this coun- 
try to separate rules of entry from rules of de- 
scription, the Russian rules treat them as a unit, 
concerning themselves, in this instance, first 
with the description of the book, then with the 
question of author and title entry. Specifically, 
the first section deals with types of title-pages, 
problems of language, and the elements of the 
entry; the second, with entry under personal 
name, pseudonyms, and title; the remaining 
four sections, with entry under corporate names 
and the treatment of constitutions, laws and 
treaties, collective works, reference works, re- 
ports, dissertations, archives, correspondence, 
anonymous classics, etc. 

A special feature of this first volume, which 
should be useful to American catalogers, is the 
list of abbreviations of Russian bibliographic 
terms, particularly of the accepted abbrevia- 
tions of names of publishing bodies. In general, 
however, the basic rules vary in but few essen- 
tials from those in use in this country. The con- 
cept of corporate authorship is the most striking 
evidence of the kinship between the Russian and 
the American rules. 

Succeeding volumes are to be devoted to 
“unitary” rules for periodicals, music. maps, 
prints, special types of technical literature, the 
analytical catalog of newspapers and periodical 
articles, collective cataloging (i.e., of materials 
which do not require individual treatment), 
and, finally, to rules of filing for the alphabetical 
catalog. 

Davip Jupson HAYKIN 
Library of Congress 


The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books: 
Supplement, 1900-1905. Published under the 
auspices of a COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RESEARCH Lrprarres. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: J. W. Edwards, 1950. 10 vols. 
$130.00. (Lithoprinted.) 

To the rising generation of American li- 
brarians and scholars the words “British Mu- 
seum Catalogue” recall the compact, reduced, 
lithoprinted volumes which Edwards Brothers 
issued in 1946-47. Many of them have never 
even seen the unwieldy, torn, and battered vol- 
umes published between 1881 and 1900, of 
which but a relatively few sets were in American 
libraries—and most of these have now been re- 
placed by the facsimile. 
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Those books of the British Museum which 
were not included in the 1881-1900 Catalogue 
while it was being printed were listed in the 
Supplement, issued in 1g00-1905 in fifteen vol- 
umes on better paper than that of the original 
Catalogue. It is a pleasure to welcome a litho- 
print of this Supplement, in ten volumes uni- 
form with the original Catalogue, manufac- 
tured by Edwards Brothers under supervision 
of the original committee, composed of P. N. 
Rice, W. G. Rice, and W. W. Bishop. 

The facsimile of the Catalogue was reviewed 
in the October, 1948, issue of the Library Quar- 
terly (pp. 285-86), and complaint was made of 
certain minor imperfections in its production. 
It is pleasant to state that in the Supplement 
most of these imperfections have been removed. 
Partly, no doubt, because the lithoprinters had 
better originals from which to work, the pages 
are more uniform in print and are sharper and 
more legible than are those of the 1946-47 Cata- 
logue. The present volumes contain no split let- 
ters, and the lettering on the backs is bolder and 
clearer than that of the earlier volumes. But, 
most important of all, the title-pages of the orig- 
inal volumes of the Supplement are here repro- 
duced. Fortunately, also, on the verso of each 
title-page appears a note which gives the dates 
of the volumes of the Catalogue being supple- 
mented. It is possible by these notes to repair in 
a measure the omission of the original title- 
pages from the 1946~-47 Catalogue. 

“This Supplement,” to quote the notes just 
referred to, “contains the titles of all books 
which were added to the Library of the British 
Museum during the years 1882-1899 inclusive 
but were not incorporated in the General Cata- 
logue during the process of printing.” But it 
should not be concluded that the Supplement is 
made up of books copyrighted between 1882 and 
1899. The late Victorian days during which the 
Catalogue was printed were prosperous days for 
the British Empire, and many treasures were 
added to the British Museum by both purchase 
and benefaction. If the samples selected by the 
reviewer are typical, about one-third the items 
listed in the Supplement were published before 
1882, and a good portion of these are books of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

The reviewer, in closing, congratulates the 
advisory committee, Mr. J. W. Edwards, and 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., on the completion of a 
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notable project. He hopes that the results will 
encourage them to undertake others like it. 


Epwin ELiort WILLOUGHBY 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


Three Lantern Slides: Books, the Book Trade, and 
Some Related Phenomena in America: 1876, 
1901 and 1926. By Joun T. WINTERICH. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiv+109. $2.50. 

A happy conjunction has made possible this 
informed and discerning survey of books, the 
book trade, and public taste in America in 1876, 
1901, and 1926: the inauguration of the Phineas 
L. Windsor Lectures in Librarianship at the 
University of Illinois and the choice of Mr. 
Winterich to give the first lectures. Too often 
such a lectureship propels dreary homilies at a 
pious and bored audience and then enshrines the 
hortative word in an equally dreary little book. 
Winterich’s launching of the Windsor lecture 
ship should do much to help it sail a brighter 
course. 

Winterich writes that he chose the years 
1876, 1901, and 1926 without preconceived no 
tions; 1876 seemed suitable because it was the 
centennial of the United States, and intervals of 
twenty-five years thereafter appeared to offer 
contrast without too great a dislocation. If he is 
to be taken at his word, only clairvoyance or 
serendipity can explain his happy choice. He 
could as easily have selected 1885, toro, and 
1935, or 1867, 1892, and 1917, but this reviewer 
shares a small part of Winterich’s clairvoyance 

enough to know that 1876, 1901, and 1926 are 
the appropriate years for this survey. 

By going through Publishers’ Weekly, Win- 
terich has amassed his antiquarian material and, 
by drawing on his own experience as a bookman, 
has made of it something of value as history. A 
periodical such as Publishers’ Weekly is not 
often regarded as a rewarding object for histori- 
cal investigation and cultural generalization, 
other more obvious sources being preferred. But 
in the Publishers’ Weekly of these three choice 
years Winterich found ideal material for his 
lantern slides. 

To the reader who has never given the sub 
ject much thought it must certainly come as a 
surprise that there are few common strains con- 
necting aspects of the history of books and the 
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book trade in the three quarter-century-spaced 
years. In 1876 the booksellers and their clerks 
responded to Publishers’ Weekly’s request for 
lists of the best novels published that year; of 
the ten novels most frequently mentioned, nine 
were by women. In 1901 Winterich chooses to 
mention only two lady authors—Bertha Runkle 
and Evalyn Emerson. The year 1926 sets a bet- 
ter balance between the sexes. Prizes (the evi- 
dence of things not always seen), which make 
good points for such a survey, did not enter the 
picture until the Pulitzer prizes were established 
in 1917; although the Nobel prizes were first 
bestowed in 1901, no American received the 
award for literature until 1930, when Sinclair 
Lewis accepted the prize for work “of an idealist 
tendency.” In 1926, as Winterich points out, 
Lewis refused the Pulitzer Prize because he ob- 
jected to the fact that “the American novel . . . 
which shall best present the wholesome atmos- 
phere of American manners and manhood” 
might sacrifice its literary merit to its Ameri- 
canism. At any rate, the retail book trade of 
1876 and 1901 could not use the award of a 
prize to promote the sale of a book, but neither 
did it have to worry about the book-of-the- 
month scheme, which was a product of 1926. 
The birth in that year of both the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and the Literary Guild is properly 
a part of Winterich’s story. 

A few threads do connect all the years. One 
is the constant attempt of the bookseller to have 
list prices maintained. The Boston Globe, in 
1876, declared that “a book advertised for one 
dollar costs one dollar only to an inexperienced 
customer.” The jobbers, the “book butchers,”’ 
the price-cutting department stores were at- 
tacked by the booksellers in 1876, in 1901, and in 
1926—less vigorously in the last year, but only 
because times were good. Another tie, this one 
woven by Winterich, links the librarian to the 
bookman. In the first year, the American Li- 
brary Association was being born, with Melvil 
Dewey, aged twenty-five, as one of the ac- 
coucheurs. The association met at Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, in 1901, and Dewey urged librarians 
to “offer books for sale without profit .. . and 
. . . with regret kill the local bookstore and sup- 
plant it by something that is worth a great deal 
more.”” Dewey was present at the fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting in 1926, but whether he regret- 
ted the continued existence of the bookseller as 
much as the failure of his reformed spelling is 
not recorded. 
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Winterich confesses that ‘‘it is easy to give a 
person, or a movement, or a year a label. But, 
as is the way with a label, it is sometimes hard 
to make it stick, and sometimes it sticks in the 
wrong place, and sometimes it is the wrong 
label. I have only tried to say, ‘In such and such 
a year, bookwise, things were something like 
this.’”” What he has written in this delightful 
book does stick, however, and is as sharp and 
clear as the lantern slides of his modest title. 


HENRY MILLER MADDEN 


Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


“A History of Printing in Maryland, 1791-1800, 
with a Bibliography of Works Printed in the 
State during the Period.” By A. RACHEL 
Minick. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, 1049. Pp. xv-+603. $3.50. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


Five years is a long time to wait for the pub- 
lication of a book—and particularly for the ap- 
pearance of a book as excellently written and 
compiled as this one. And what a shame that 
mimeograph was used! Miss Minick’s book de- 
serves far better treatment and, indeed, per- 
manence. 

The decade 1791-1800 was an exciting ten 
years, printingwise, in Maryland. Miss Minick 
has apparently made the most of her material. 
That she has labored successfully is obvious, for 
she has increased to 637 the number of Mary- 
land imprints from 1791 to 1800. The additions 
recorded in her volume are 164 (if my arith- 
metic is not faulty). Additions to Evans and 
other bibliographies are not always found 
easily. Miss Minick is to be congratulated on 
her “bag.” 

A printing record of a restricted area could 
have resulted in a dull series of names, a mass of 
dates, and a morass of footnotes. The names, 
dates, and footnotes are all present in this vol- 
ume, but they are so arranged and dispersed 
and interspersed with pleasant comment, solid 
fact, and a sly wit that the reading of such a 
work is a delight. Miss Minick has explored the 
sidelines of her own subject—the history of the 
times, in this case—and related her characters 
and their work to what was happening in Mary- 
land and the rest of the United States. There is, 
therefore, the feeling that the printers of Mary- 
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land from 1791 to 1800 were part of the world 
and not walled off in a private universe. 
Maryland has been peculiarly fortunate in its 
historians of printing. Lawrence C. Wroth 
started the series with shis studies of the earliest 
Maryland printing, and Joseph T. Wheeler car- 
ried the story on through 1790. Now Miss 
Minick has completed the record of the century. 
Still and all, it is a pity that the book could 
not have been printed or produced in some more 
acceptable form. As it is now, the volume is too 
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bulky for its contents. Its size and format, how- 
ever, should not be allowed to intimidate the 
reader. I do not mean to criticize the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library unfairly; printing costs be 
ing what they are, it is understandable why the 
method employed was used. We readers are 
fortunate that the library found room in its 
budget for the book. 
COoLTon Storm 
Clements Library 
University of Michigan 
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